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Harnessing a Runaway 


Unlimited Possibilities in New York’s Wasted Water Power 


LECTRICITY, through increasing 

knowledge and inventive genius, has 

developed within a century from 

curious phenomena into an indispens- 
able servant of man. At present, in a peace- 
ful and progressive way, it is revolutionizing 
the conditions under which we live to an ex- 
tent only comparable with results of the 
earlier discovery of the power of steam. 
Since electricity is a mobile force, it is avail- 
able for innumerable purposes in the home, 
on the farm, in the factory, in the mine, on 
works of construction and in transportation, 
with this advantage over steam; that it can 
be used at a considerable distance from the 
place where :t is generated. 

In those localities where its generation in 
quantity and at a fairly low price to con- 
sumers has been possible, great and pros- 
perous industrial centers have developed. For 
a concrete example of this, it is only neces- 
sar;y to point to Western New York, partic- 
ularly to the cities of Niagara Falls, Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo, where electricity gener- 
ited from the use of water at Niagara Falls 
is available. 

The demand for power in this State at 
present requires an installed capacity of ma- 
chinery in plants of nearly 6,000,000 horse 
power, of which slightly less than 2,000,000 
horse power is produced by water, and about 
4,000,000 horse power is secured by the burn- 
ing of coal at the rate of 40,000,000 tons per 
year, as it requires ten tons of coal to pro- 
duce one horse power for one year. If all 
the water powers 


By ROY G. FINCH 


State Engineer of New York 


York State by about 3,000,000 horse power. 

The three sources to which we must look 
for additional water power are, the interior 
streams, the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
rivers. 

There are many inland streams in the 
State of New York. where additional power 
could be developed if the natural flow of the 
stream were regulated. This requires the 
building of many large and expensive stor- 
age reservoirs in which flood waters are im- 
pounded and released during periods of low 
water. The building of these reservoirs 
would probably increase the amount of power 
produced on the inland streams by something 
less than 500,000 horse power. 

At Niagara, the securing of any large 
amount of additional power requires an 
amendment to the treaty increasing the 
amount of water that may be diverted above 
the falls and used for power purposes. There 
has been for the past few years considerable 
agitation for this increased diversion and the 
construction of low dams or islands above 
the falls to permit not only of an increased 
development of power but also to effect a 
better distribution of the water over the crest 
line of the falls and particularly to prevent 
the very serious erosion which is now taking 
place at the rate of about six feet per year 
at the Canadian or Horseshoe Falls. If an 


increased diversion were secured, and in an 
amount that would not detract in any way 
from the scenic beauty of the Falls, it might 
permit of an increase in the production of 
power on this side of the International 
boundry line amounting to substantially 
1,000,000 horse power. 

The third source is along the international 
section of the St. Lawrence river. Here the 
river flows freely to the sea unharnessed for 
the benefit of man, It is an enormous waste 
that should be conserved and utilized. Un- 
fortunately a majority of the people of the 
State have not the slightest conception as to 
the magnitude of this wonderful resource or 
a realization that the harnessing of these 
waters could provide four times the power 
that can be generated at Muscle Shoals and 
nearly twice that now produced at Niagara 
Falls. Power that could be developed would 
probably warrant an installation of machinery 
capable of producing nearly 2,500,000 horse 
power, one-half of which would belong to 
Canada with the other half of on our side 
of the international boundary, and the total 
cost of the project would be at least 
$225 ,000,000. 

The State of New York for over twenty 
years has been studying water power develop- 
ment but during all of these years millions 
of tons of coal have been consumed to pro- 
duce power required in this State which could 
have been produced by water. The main 
reason for the delay in progressing power de- 
velopment has been due to the fact that there 

have been two 





in the State which 
are feasible and 
economic of de- 
velopment were 
developed, we 
would still fall 
short of meeting 
present day re- 
quirements by 
substantially —1,- 
000,000 horse 
power, which is 
contrary to the 
generally accepted 
understanding of 
our water power 
problem. It is 
possible to  in- 
crease the hydro- 
electric develop- 


ment in New ated for Western New Yor! 


An airplane view of Le American (left) and Horseshoe Falis at Niagara, 


where power Is now being gener- 


schools of 
thought, one 
maintaining that 
the State should 
own, develop and 
distribute the cur- 
rent and the other 
contending that 
the State should 
forever retain 
ownership and 
control of the 
natural resources 
and under a lease 
properly safe- 
guarded for the 
protection of the 
people that priv- 
ate capital should 
be permitted to 
Continued om page 18 
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Good word tonight 


—~aud crops move it 
the morning / 


INUTES are almost meas- 
M ured in money when crops 
get up toward top prices. You 
hear your market reports tonight 
over the radio—you catch the 
top of the market tomorrow—if 
your truck is ready for quick 
action, on sturdy Silvertowns. 


Thousands of farmers are equip- 
ping with new Goodrich Silver- 
town Heavy Duty Cords for 
winter hauling. It takes the 
husky strength of these big 
Silvertowns to stand the gaff— 
they can wallow through heavy 
roads—pound their way through 
ruts—stand up against all the 
wear and tear of farm duty. 


That’s the kind of atire you get 
at new low price levels. It puts 
new buying power into your 
dollar. Go to a Goodrich dealer 
now, and let him put your truck 
on a safe, sure-footing for the 
worst months of the year. 


. a¢ 
7. 47 hs ada 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBERCO, 
Akron, Ohio 
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Silvertown 
Heavy Duty Cords 


“Best in the Long Run" 
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Fairs are Getting Better 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


UGUST 16 to 21 

was anything but 
a good harvest week. It was cloudy 
every day, with only an occasional few 
minutes of sun. Most of the time, too, 
there was no wind. The air was satu- 
rated with moisture and it seemed as 
if it would surely rain in the next hour. 
Yet the rain some- 
how held off un- 
til Saturday in 
spite of the 
weather bureau 
»redictions every 
day for showers. 
Qn Saturday, the 
2ist, however, 
Western New 
York got an inch 
or more of rain 
and is soaking wet 
again — without 
getting dry after 





M. C. Burritt. 


last week's rains. 

During the week practically all the 
oats and barley in this section were cut 
and are soaking in the shocks after this 
heavy rain. Those who still had wheat 
in the fields managed to get it in the 
barns, and a few fields of oats are clear- 
ed. We were able to secure a second 
cutting of alfalfa in fairly good condi- 
tion. The crop of oats and barley are 
gererally good and the yield will be 
heavy, if it is not spoiled by the rain. 
A few days of bright sunshine and wind 
would be a great blessing, in fact are 
almost a necessity 
Our Experience with Seeding Alfalfa. 

The rain has helped new seedings in 
the wheat and spring grains and these 
now promise well for next year. We 
have a very good stand of alfalfa in 
eight acres of Alpha barley seeded on 
May 11 About hal’ of this field was 
sowed with barley at the rate of seven 
pecks per acre, and the other half at 
the rate of five pecks per acre, the idea 
being that the seeding of alfalfa would 
be better in the lighter seeding of bar- 
ley. With plenty of moisture, however, 
it did not turn out that way, and the al- 
falfa is full better in the heavier seed- 
ing of barley. This is, no doubt, due in 
part to the much heavier growth of 
weeds—principally quack grass and rag 
weed—in the lighter seeding of barley. 
In a dry season the outcome might have 
been ‘different 


Weeds Are a Big Factor. 


I am convinced that weeds are a big 
factor in starting alfalfa. A neighbor 
sowed alfalfa in early June. By Au- 
gust Ist it was out of sight in weeds. 
although conditions were otherwise fav- 
orablk The weeds were clipped and 
the alfalfa may overcome the handicap 
In our own case, partly from intent 
and partly because we did not find a 
favorable occasion earlier, we did not 
seed a two acre piece to alfalfa until 
July 23rd. The ground like my neigh- 
bor’s, was plowed early and worked fre- 
quently, but mine was worked a month 
or six weeks longer Now the new 
seeding is four or five inches high, with 
almost no weeds in it. This result was, 
of course, under favorable moisture con 
ditions 


Fair Time Is Here Again. 


Fairs always make one think of fall, 
and I do not like to think that the sum- 
mer is gone yet. But Town and County 
Fairs are with ws again, several having 
been held in this section already. It 
seems to me that these fairs are under- 
going a gradual evolution for the bet- 
ter. Younger, progressive men are 
coming into positions of control and 
management. Financial conditions are 
being improved and premium lists re- 
vised so as to give more desirable em- 
phasis. Physical equipment is being 
repaired and added to, and new educa- 





tional features introduced. The process 


By M. C. BURRITT may seem slow to 


some who would like 
to see more drastic changes, but the 
mixture of old and new men and ideas 
in the fair associations probably makes 
for a saner and sounder development. 
Last fall I pointed out the need of de- 
veloping these local associations. The 
further progress of local fairs depends, 
in my opinion, upon the introduction of 
plenty of new vigorous blood into the 
associations. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibits a Big 
Feature. 


One of the newest and most worth- 
while new features of the fairs is the 
boys and girls exhibits from the schools 
and the Junior Project or Four H. 
Clubs. These exhibits bring in a large 
number of real amateur competitors and 
multiplied interest, because not only is 
the boys’ and girls’ interest stimulated, 
but that of their fathers and mothers 
(if they are good ones) as well. Any 
one who has witnessed the enthusiasm 
and impetus to work an achievement, 
engendered by the winning of a ribbon 
and a little money by his boy or girl, 
should have been impressed with the 
value of these exhibits. 


—M. C. Burrirt, 


Delaware County (N. Y.) Farm 
Notes 


LTOGETHER the season has not 

been a very favorable one for dairy- 
men. The latter part of June, July and 
the first part of August the weather was 
very hot and dry. As a result, farmers 
have had to feed a great deal of grain to 
keep up the milk flow. Hay was very light 
in some sections, but on land that was 
heavily fertilized anc held the moisture 
well it was nearly normal. Although 
some have finished buying, many have not. 
We are now, August roth, on our second 
week of wet weather and much hay that 
was cut will be nearly if not quite spoiled. 
On a trip over the hills into the Char- 
lotte Valley, August 18th, we saw hay in 
all stages of harvesting where it hac been 
left over a week before. At Meridale 
Farms a great deal was lying on the 
ground as well as much that was standing. 

3uckwheat is in bloom, many oats ready 
to be harvested, millet and corn looking 
fine. Corn, though late, has made a heavy 
growth in the last weeks. Ayer and Mc- 
Kinney paid $2.10 per hundred for June 
milk and $2.22 for July. -Eggs for the 
boarding trade 43c; broilers 27¢ a lb.; old 
hens 24c; potatoes $2.00 a bushel 





Cornell Extension Bulletin 134—The 
Clovers in New York by L. A. Dalton. 
What is “Clover sickness?” What causes 
it and what can be done te remedy it? Send 
for this bulletin and learn the answer 
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“You say you're a lover of peace, 
and then you go and throw a brick at 
Casey?” 

“Yes, sir—an’ ’e was wery peace- 
ful, too, after I throwed it.” 

—HuvuMorist 
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What Measures the Value of Manure? 


The Part Piayed by Humus, Its Proper Storage and Spreading 


NE distinct advantage of using manure 
is in its permanent and continuous ef- 
fect on the soil. This is shown very 
conclusively by an experiment that was 
conducted at Rothamstead, England, covering a 
period of forty years. Two plots of ground 
were used—one of which received no manure at 
any time, while the other received manure an- 
nually for the first twenty years. During the 
next twenty years neither plot received any ma- 
nure, and both were planted to barley each year. 
The comparative results at the end of the sec- 
ond twenty years show that the average produc- 
tion of barley on the ground that had never been 
manured was 13.25 bu. per acre, while the plot 
that had been manured during the preceding 
twenty years produced an average of 30 bushels 
per acre during the entire last twenty years of 
the experiment. 
Manure is a compound of fertilizing materials, 
a part of which are immed- 


humus they contain. Nature provides humus 
for soils that are not cropped by placing a cover- 
ing of decaying plant and animal substance on 
the surface each year. This method of fertiliz- 
ing is long and tedious and, of course, is not 
practical on the farm. Virgin soils are rich in 
humus, but continued cropping without replac- 
ing the humus reduces the productive power of 


the soil from one-third to one-half during a pete 
iod of not more than 15 years. It has beer 
shown by careful analysis that the worn out soils 
of the abandoned farms of the east contain prac- 
tically the same amount of mineral plant food 
as the rich prairie soils of the west. the poor 
soils are poor because the humus has been ex- 
hausted, while the rich prairie soils are rich be- 
cause they still contain an abun- 











dant amount of this important 
element. Remove the humus and 
plants actually starve in the 
midst of plenty. 

Thus it may be seen that the 
presence of humus is necessary 
for the unlocking of the plant 
foods in the soil. Millions of 
tiny bacteria are at work in this 
substance during its decay, form- 
ing compounds that break down 








the insoluble foods in the soil, 





iately available in the nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium compounds, the remain- 
der consisting of vegetable 
and animal matter known as 
“humus.” The immediate 
results from the use of ma- 
nure come from the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium 
content. The continued ef- 
fects are due largely to the 
“humus,” which is of equal 
or even greater importance 
than the mineral compounds 
contained in the manure. 
Soils are rich or poor, de- 
pending upon the amount of 








making them available for use by 
plant life, 

But this is not the only im- 
portant function of humus. The 
i aie bees moisture holding properties of 
furnish ex- Soil are directly dependent upon 
pensive stor- it. Humus acts like a sponge, 
— hag absorbing moisture rapidly and 
best to retaining it a great length of time, 
spread by Ina like manner the response of 
machine as the soil to heat is dependent up- 
whet ‘* on the humus it contains. Soil 

rich in humus heats more slowly 
than sandy or clay soil, but re- 
tains its heat longer and its terme 
perature is never as low as clay 
(Continued on page 6) 
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An Experiment in Top-Working Kieffer Pears 


¢ And Some Experiences of Others Who Have Triea It 


AN the Kieffer pear be successfully 
worked over to some other variety? 
That is what we are trying to find out, 
and we have an experiment under way 
with that object in view. 

We have a block of about ninety Kieffer trees 
18 years old which have proved to be unprofit- 
able. We decided to work over to Seckels. That 
the Kieffer is somewhat uncertain stock on which 
to work other varieties is brought out in the fol- 
lowing discussion which took place at one of our 
horticultural meetings in 1924. 

Question: Will Bartletts grafted on Kief- 
fer stock make a good union? 

Mr. Morrell: The result is a heavy foilage. We 
find on the start the union seems to be good, but 
as time goes on they blight horribly, they do not 
make the growth, and have not the vigor. But 
the Seckel does pretty well. We have pretty 


By W. A. BASSETT 


that ball and in a few years after that the tree 
commences to go back. 

Chairman Hedrick: I know of a splendid or- 
chard in which Kieffer has been worked over in 
Seckels, so with some varieties it can be done; 
but I have yet to see any orchard in which Bart- 
lett has been successfully worked on Kieffer. 

A Member: It is very difficult to graft any 
pear upon the Kieffer successfully. 

In our experiments thus far we have not found 
it a difficult matter to get scions to take on the 
Kieffer stock. But the matter of whether the 
resultant union will be a good one is yet to be 
decided. 

We began in the spring of 1924 grafting a 
few trees working over from one-third to one- 
half the tree the first year. Results seemed so 
good, we continued the experiment the next year. 





good results and get a larger pear. 

Question: Are Bose pears well 
enough known to warrant grafting on 
Kieffers for commercial investment ? 

Professor Hedrick: I should say 
that the Bosc pear is well enough 
known to warrant grafting on Kief- 
fers. It is a uelicious and attractive 
pear and if you satisfy yourself that 
it will thrive on Kieffer stock well and 
good. Anything to get rid of the 
Kieffers. 

Mr. Bell: I wouldn’t do it. It 
doesn’t make a good union. I will 
qualify this by saying I never have 
grafted the Bosc pear on Kieffer stock, 
I have on other varieties and it has 








_ On each tree a number of limbs up to two 
inches in diameter were sawed off to stubs and 
left to form suckers. By August many of these 
suckers were just the right size for budding, 
so we budded all we could in 1925.- The buds 
took very readily and helped out in completing 
the top working. Moreover, the buds seemed to 
form a more perfect union than the grafts. 


All the buds do not grow equally well. In 
fact we prefer them not to do so as some of 
them are getting top heavy, and a few have been 
broken off by winds. Some of the grafts have 
broken off likewise by getting too top heavy. 

The picture shows a block of 50 old Kieffer 
trees set 30 years ago. We dehorned them last 
winter and they are now fast forming new heads. 
We are going to bud the best of these shoots next 
August as an experiment. No grafts will be set 
whatever on these. We may fail, but 
the trees were unprofitable and the ex- 
periment will be worth something. 

There is just one thing about which 
we are a little bit apprehensive and 
that is fire blight. If this should ever 
get started in such a rich succulent 
growth I fear it would end in disaster, 
So, then, the question we started out 
with yet remains unanswered. That 
Kieffers can be easily worked over te 
some other variety we have no doubt, 
but whether that transformation will 
prove profitable is yet to be decided. 


Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 








proved unsatisfactory. There seems 
to be a ball formed at the union, and 
after a few years decay sets in in 


shoots have been budded since the picture was taken. 
August as an experiment. 


Kieffers that were dehorned during the winter of 1925-26. The best of the 


The work was done in 


“Moon-shine” is taking the sun- 
shine out of the hearts of many 
women and children. 
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America Has No Room For Those Who Do 
Not Appreciate Its Privileges 


NE of the finest things that is being done for 
O ihe right training of American citizens is the 
work of the United States government each sum- 
mer with boys at the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. Boys in good physical condition of a 
minimum age of eighteen are accepted, if they ap- 
ply —, enous’ for a month’s training in either 
July or gust at these camps. All expenses, in- 
cluding r ne oir fare to and from the camps, are 
paid. Ll ood and living conditions are excellent. 
The discipline is strict, but fair, and young folks 
are not getting any too much discipline in these 
days. In the morning there is military drill and 
training, and in the afternoon there is oppor- 
tunity ‘for athletics and recreation. At the end 
of the month the boys come home in splendid 
health, with increased weight, with an _ erect 
bearing, and above all, with a greater respect for 
their flag and for the greatest nation in the 
world for which that flag stands. : 
inning of August, when 
g Grand Central Station 
in New York City for the August camp at Platts- 
burg, a treasonable circular of propaganda was 
handed out to each of the boys. Space will not 
permit us to publish all this propaganda, but 
here are some of the statements which were 


This summer at the beg 
the boys were leaving the 


mace : 

“Instead of a vacation you receive four and a half 
hours of drill each day, and pretty hard drilling it is 
on hot sultry summer days. The food you get is not 
of the best. The saltpeter in the cofiee and other 
foods is not at all pleasant to the taste. You have to 
attend services on Sunday whether you like to or not. 


“You are fooled with many promises. These 
promises are a smoke screen to camouflage the hid- 
den purposes and aims of the C.M.T.C. +? At 


the same time, while preparing and training soldiers 
the camps are used to turn out scabs and strike- 
breakers. You, young workers and students, do 
you want to be used against your brothers and sis- 
ters? Do you want to be used as scabs and strike 
breakers? * * Write the truth to your friends. Do 
not return to camp next year.” 

Nothing that we have seen in a long time made 
iting mad as this lying propaganda. Our 
own son attended the Plattsburg camp in July 


so we know that these statements were absolute 


falsehoods. Our boy returned with a lot of en- 
thusiasm for this camp and for his country and 
is determined to go another year. 

It is insidious treason like this propaganda that, 
if allowed to continue, will surely eat the heart 


out of and destroy this nation. It is time that 
traitors of this kind were either placed in jail or 
driven from the country which they do not ap- 
preciate. It is time that loyal American citizens 
made it plain that America has no room or time 
for those who have no appreciation of the 
privileges which we enjoy because of the work 
and the sacrifices of our fathers who have made 
this great nation ponsihie, 


We Visit The Van Wagenen Farm 

NE of the pleasantest experiences we have had 

in a long time was a personal visit to the home 
and farm of Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., whom the 
thousands of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers 
know so well from his writings in our columns. 
We were invited to speak at the annual picnic 
of the Schoharie County Farm Bureau and this 
gave us the chance to spend a half day with Mr. 
Van Wagenen or his farm at Lawyersville, not 
far from the Cobleskill fair grounds where the 
picnic was held, 

Lawyersville is only a little country hamlet, 
but it has a trio of public institutions which have 
done much to make America what it is today. 
They have a fine old country church, a good 
school, and a community Grange hall for farm 
meetings. Any community with these three in- 
stitutions well patronized is safe. 

Ithough Mr. Van Wagenen is a very busy 
man and has always given of his time to the 
community and to the public needs of agricul- 
ture in the State, he has found time also to be a 
most excellent farmer. It was a rare pleasure to 
walk over his great fields and woods which have 
been tended so well by generations of Van 
Wagenens back to the early settler who located 
on this same farm more than a century and a 
quarter ago. When we were there, the men were 
busy with the oat harvest. There were more than 
fifty acres of oats standing as heavy on the 
ground as they could without lodging and promis- 
ing a fine crop. Then, too, there were great fields 
of silage corn, fine clover pastures, where 
prodigious labors had been performed in the past 
to underdrain them, and generous gardens filled 
with almost every variety of vegetable that can 
be grown in this climate. 

But to us the most striking and beautiful evi- 
dence of good husbandry was the big fields of 
green alfalfa, where alfalfa or clover is found 
there you will find good crops, profitable animals 
and successful farming. We have forgotten how 
many acres Mr. Van Wagenen told us were in 
these fields, but we know there must have been 
at least fifty, so much, in fact, that the barns 
are filled to overflowing with it every year with 
more than enough to feed a large dairy through 
the long winter. 

Mr. Van Wagenen himself, his family, his 
farm, and his history are a demonstration of the 
possibilities of real happiness that can come from 
life in the country when it is properly organized 
under right conditions, 


Good Things Grandma Used To Make 


ONESTLY, now, how many of you would 
peo good old rye and Injun bread if 
you were privileged to have some put before you? 
How many of you know the joys of eating samp 
and milk? Probably more are familiar with hull- 
edcorn. Yet there are thousands who have never 
tasted this good old-fashioned dish. 

Those who make a business of studying foods 
say that we moderns take chances with our 
health in eating many manufactured foods which 
have lost their best parts in the process of manu- 
facturing. A food refined by manufacturing 
might look a little better, perhaps it will taste 
better ; but from the standpoint of health, it likely 
has lost something in the process of being refined. 

No one of us wants to go back entirely to the 
“ways of our father,” either in food or in any- 
thing else. Yet we believe that we have gone too 
far to the other extreme and that we might well 
use to advantage some of the simple ways and 
simple foods which were used by the pioneers. 

The New York State Agricultural Society, in 
its work calling attention to the farm history of 
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New York State, among other things, is em. 
phasizing the qualities of some of the best old- 
fashioned foods, At the coming New York State 
Fair, the Society will have many of these old 
time foods served free of charge at the Society 
booth by maidens dressed in the costumes of their 
great grandmothers and there will be a recipe 
book called “Good Things Grandma Used to 
Make” given away. . 

But you do not have to go to the Fair, or wait 
for the Fair, to find out how good some of these 
foods are. In our Household Department, on Page 
16 of this issue, you will find recipes for some 
of the old dishes which our ancestors ate and 
called good. 


Water Power Through Electricity Will 
Bring A New Era 


HE past twenty-five years have seen the most 
remarkable mechanical development of al! 
history, and the basis of this tremendous progress 
has been the application of power through the 
means of the gasoline engine. The next twenty- 
five years will see mechanical progress greater 
still, but the power for- the foundation of this 
progress will be obtained from electricity instead 
of from gasoline, : 
We are just beginning to wake up to the pos- 
sibilities of cheap electrical energy developed 
irom water power. Every river, every stream, 
even the tides themselves are potential sources of 
energy which will drive machines of every kind 
and description in the not distant future. In this 
development the greatest progress will be made 
in the country and the time is not far distant 
when electrical power will be available at low 
enough prices so that it will be used on practically 
every farm. 

During the next ten years the electric light 
and power industry is planning to spend the ims 
mense sum of $750,000,000 annually in the con- 
struction of zone superpower projects, ¢ each cover 
ing several states, and the extension of facilities 
to give service to eight million prospective 
customers, including farms now only two and a 
half per cent electrified. Great outlays will also 
be made to utilize water power as well as to pro- 
vide railroad electrification. 

Secause of these facts, every one of our 
readers will be interested in the feature article on 
the first page of this issue written especially at 
our request for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by 
Roy G. Finch, State Engineer of New York, on 
the possibilities of electrical power to be developed 
from the great water power of the State. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


OHN B. GOUGH was fond of telling of a 

Scotch laird and his servant, Sandy. The two 
were on their way home on horseback late at 
night, and both were much muddled by drink. 
At a ford where the bank was steep, the laird 
fell head first into the creek. He scrambled up, 
and shouted to his servant: 

“Hold on, Sandy! Something fell off— 
it splash!” 

Sandy climbed down from the saddle, and 
waded about blindly in the shallow water, with 
groping hands. At last, he seized on the laird. 

“Why, it’s yerself, mon, as fell off!” 

“No, Sandy,” the master declared stoutly. 

“It can’t be me—here I am.” Then he added: 
“But if it is me, get me back on the horse. 

Sandy helped the laird to the horse, and boosted 
him up astride. In the dark, the rider was faced 
the wrong way to, 

“‘Gie me the reins,” the master ordered. 

Sandy felt about the horse’s rump, and then 
cried out, clutching the tail: 

“It waur the horse’s head as fell off—nothin’ 
left but the mane!” 

“Gie me the mane, then,” the laird directed 
stolidly. “I must een hae something to hold on.” 

So, presently, when he had the tail firmly 
grasped in both hands, and Sandy had mounted, 
the procession began to move. Whereat, the 
laird shouted in dismay : 

“Haud on, Sandy! IT’S GAEIN’ THE 
WRANG WAY!” 
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Some Things Farm Women Want 


As Expressed by the Women Themselves in A. A. 


ONEY may be the root of all evil, 
66 but there’s no danger of a farm- 

ers wife being contaminated 

with it.” So writes Mrs. S. i 
her letter replying to the A. A. contest “What 
Do Farm Women Want.” In fact the one 
want most often recorded in the contest let- 
ters was money, more money, a bank account, 
money for better clothes, for more conveni- 
ences, for radios, for automobiles and so on. 
Many said that more money would solve all 
their troubles, but one woman 


have a better chance of bringing up good temper- 
ate citizens. But read some of the letters for 


yourself, 
oa 
First Prize Letter 
‘6 HAT do farm women want?” We want about 


the same things that off-the-farm women 

want. Things of the spirit, things of the mind, things 
of the body. 

1. Things of the spirit? Yes, we want the old- 

fashioned neighborhood prayer-meetings, the Sunday 





from a dairy farm writes that 
she has plenty of means, and 
no time ‘to enjoy it because of 
the 60 cows which keep her 
and her husband “tied”. As 
Mrs. L. T. H. asks in one of 
the letters, “would money 
solve the problem?” As soon 
as one coveted article is 
achieved, another “want” 
comes immediately to take the 
place of the one just satisfied. 
Undoubtedly the comfort of a 
sufficiently large bank balance 
to meet emergencies would 
make life easier for every- 
body, and the contest letters 
indicate that some spare cash 
would please the great major- 





’s Recently Closed Contest 


2. Things of the mind? Education: amusements. 
Consolidated schools when conditions are favorable; 
public transportation. High School education must 
be provided for. During the past bitter, long winter, 
girls in our district walked five miles to high school. 
Must a girl be deprived of a high school education 
because her daddie does not own a car? 

Speaking of education, I wish to “start some fire- 
works” by remarking that we need BETTER EDU- 
CATED MEN. Oh, they may have been to college; 
they may have taken agricultural courses; they are 
“read up” on the markets and current events. They 
can cite balanced rations for a chicken or a cow, but 
when they are told that the farm child needs a bal- 
anced ration they do not grasp 
the fact, and evan they fail to co- 
operate. THEY HAVE NOT 
BEEN EDUCATED IN THAT 
TOPIC. When men’s magazines 
give articles on child-feeding as 
well as pig feeding, we may not 
have to fight a lone fight in the 
interest of healthier children. 

As for amusements they consti- 
tute a necessity. There is a musice 
hunger, as well as a bread-hun- 
ger. Some of us are starving for 
a good healthy portion of laugh- 
ter. Some of us lonely women 
have the “rickets” for the lack of 
a “racket”. We're “drooping” 
for the lack of a handshake with 
right jolly good folks. Our ra- 
tions are overcharged with work 
and care: we lack the vitamine, 
Good Cheer. Let’s get a radio as 
soon as possible and TUNE IN, 

3. Things of the body? Clothes, 
—well, an A. A. pattern, plus a 





ity of those who wrote. 

Good rural 
good teachers; school 
portation with proper 
ing library; a community laundry; a set 
of matched-up dishes in the community 
hall for general affairs or for individuals to 
borrow when threshers come, and _ doctors 
make up the stated list of community wants or 
needs. 

Some other things which money can buy and 
which the letter writers desire are these: hot 
and cold running water with kitchen sink and 
bathroom fixtures, electric current at a reason- 
able price with all the labor-saving de- 


with 
trans- 
drivers; a_ travel- 


schools 


A comfortable and attractive home and surroundings, with conveniences to go with 
them—farm women want these. 


school which used to be held in the little school 
house. We want the ministers who are willing to 
come out into the “open spaces”. We are as wicked 
as city people. Our boys and girls are growing up 
without church services. Our hired men (some of 
thera just grown up) know of no reason for lacking 
“booze,” save the bootlegger’s exorbitant price. We 
need radio sermons that can be understood without 
the aid of a dictionary. Not baby talk, tho. We 
want BIG , THOUGHTS IN SMALL WORDS. The 
Sermon on the’ Mount affords an example. We want 
religious, educated men and women to realize that 
their living in the country is not a curbing of their 
forces, but an opportunity to use God-given talents 
where they are most needed. 


little ingenuity should solve the 
problem. The feminine urge will 
help us to obtain clothes if we 
have to “dye” in the effort, but 
more do we need TIME for sewing. Yes, TIME 
and STRENGTH we need, and this brings us to the 
ever-present labor-saving problem. Everything, 
from the smallest kitchen device to the porcelain bath- 
tub is “of the body” and for it. A tired body means 
a drooping spirit. A fagged woman is an inefficient 
housekeeper, an irritable wife and mother, a narrow 
citizen. The most UNSELFISH THING a mother 
can do is to acquire labor-saving devices. Our men, 
too, lack many tools. Let us not demand the im- 
possible, but work in co-operation to obtain those 
things which will make the farm home THE BEST 
PLACE IN THE WORLD TO LIVE IN.—Mrs. J. 
H. M., N. Y. 


* * * 


Second Prize Letter 





vices that implies, washer, iron- 
er, vacuum cleaner anl lights; 
good drinking water; good 


floors; kitchen cabinet and high 
stool; a cistern that does not 
leak; and an oil or gas range. 
Again and again did the 
feature as the “heart’s desire”. 
That is not hard to understand 
since the world is brought to 
one’s very door by that magic 
instrument. “Good clothes and 
time to wear them” was the way 
one woman expressed it, but she 
had plenty of company in wish- 
ing it, both for themselves and 


not know. 


Three Squares a Day 


Dr. Joun W. Hoiianp 


radio Saeed down Riverside Drive last Sunday afternoon, I chanced to sit beside 
a young man who showed quite a degree of intelligence. 
I asked him which was Grant’s Tomb and which was the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Monument, and he said he did not know. ; 
I asked him the name of the heights across the Hudson, and he said he did 


I asked him the location of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and he 
said he did not know. 

I asked him if he lived in New York, and he said he was born there; and 
then I asked him what he lived in New York for, and he said, 
squares a day. 

He then "suiieed behind the smoke screen from his cigarette, and let his 


“For three She are 


Y reply to the contest query 

would doubtless raise a howl of 
protest. But, nevertheless, after be- 
ing a farmer's wife for eight years 
with eyes and ears open and a mind 
unprejudiced, I believe that the two 
things counting most for personal 
and home happiness that farm wo- 
men should have that a great many 
do not have are a>more thorough edus 
cation and higher ideals. 

And these things should begin 
with the girls before marriage. A 
girl with not even a high school edue 
cation and whose only interests in 
stylish clothes and _ the 
movies, will not make a success as 
wife and mother in the average farm- 


- 


for the rest of their families. The mind rest. er’s home. If stylish clothes and the 
idea of farm .ople being con- Pere ° ‘ . movies do not materialize, discon- 
aden oF farm penple Same < I cannot help thinking of that young man, and am glad to believe that his tent, nagging and unhappiness will, 


spicuous because of their cloth- 
ing galls more than one proud 
spirit. 

Money may buy the automobile, 
but it cannot buy the “nerve to 
run it”—one woman wanted both. eat. 
A chance to mingle with friends 
and acquaintance: at the various 
women’s societies, a trip to town, 
and occasional entertainments are 


suggested as the relief needed 
from daily tasks. Then, too— 


and money will not buy these—a 
“kind and considerate” husband, 
a husband who still recognizes that 
his wife has social charm, and chil- 
dren who will take pride in mak- 
ing beauty spots of the farm. A 
good clean community—with no 
bootlegging — is the expressed 
want of another. Here she could 





have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
during my childhood, at family worship. I used to wonder what they meant, 
until one day I heard my mother praying aloud, alone in a room upstairs. Then 
I understood what our Master meant. 


The fundamental physical fact of existence is nourishment. 
Much of our labor, as the Scripture says, is for our mouths. 
many masters whose paintings I had seen in the galleries of Europe. 
them starved to death that they might imprison a dream of beauty upon a can- 
vas, of carve it upon Parian marble. I thought of the millions today who choke 
down their own hunger that they may give a crust to a child; and I came to 
the conclusion that while the body must have food, the mind must have beauty 
and truth, and the soul must live by love and self-sacrifice. 


ilk is scarce; that there are not many people in America like him. 
vision of that young man living to eat. By the time he is forty, he will have so 
much paunch that he will have no punch. The literature that his wife will have 
to read most often will be the cook-book. 


Blessed is the man who eats in order to live, but who does not live simply to 
I thought of the Master of us all, who, when urged to take food, said: “I 
Those words were read occasionally, 


The body certainly needs three squares a day; but the soul needs its three 
prayers a day. “It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 


We must eat. 
I thought of the 


I had a -All the modern conveniences in the 
world would not make such a woman 
and through the woman her home— 
happy. Some thing beside froth is 
needed for the foundation of a haps- 
py home. 

But even a girl with sufficient edu- 
cation to form sensible concepts of 
the material and spiritual things of 
life and to desire the highest and 
best, and you have three-quarters 
(the husband’s being the other quar« 
ter) of the nucleus for a contented, 
peaceful, happy home. 

All the ancient inconveniences i 
the world, and then some, couldn’t 
make such a woman—and through 
the woman her home—unhappy. 

The soul of the mother more ofteri 
than not makes the spirit of the 
home and, conversely, on the spirit 
of the home depends very largely 
the happiness of the mother.—Mrs: 
R. W a 


Some of 





(Continued on page 8) 
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judgment. 


our plant. 





need it. 
Pennsylvania Portland Cement is made 
only by the Pennsylvania Cement 
Company, which has offices in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 








PORTLAND CEMENT 























Wwe ING a huge spider web 
across the river, calculat- 
ing with the uncanny exactness 
of his profession, and planning 
for a hundred years of durabil- 
ity, the engineer thinks first of 
a safe anchorage for the bridge. 
The sturdy concrete abutments 
pay enduring tribute to his 


Engineers know that Penn- 
sylvania Portland Cement will 
stand powerful stresses. Whe- 
ther cement is used for a heay- 
ily travelled state highway or a 
small fence-post, each bag must 
be perfect. The famous Penn- 
sylvania Pre-test insures the 
reliability of every bag leaving 


There is a building supply 
dealer near you who will 
deliver Pennsylvania Cement 
whenever and wherever you 
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HOLSTEIN BULL] 
Fishkill De Kol Colantha May |! 


Born April 20, 1926 

This young bull is a double grandson 
of Winana Ser May 2d, who made &87¢ 
Ibs. of butter in ten month " it four 
year old, and produced alt t 20,000 Ibs 
of milk 

His dam made a fine record a i two 
year old, averacing almost 60 Ibs. of 
milk a day, and she is a daught of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, who 
120 record daughters, and h i son 
of Colantha Johanna Lad 

For further particulars write to 


FISHKILL FARMS 








HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
| Sopewen Junction - New York 
- 
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SHOE. BOIL,’CAPPED HOCK 
‘jor bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes. Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 
worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 

**Horse had larwest shoe boil I 
I would not have thought that 









rprised user write 
iw. Now all gone 








rbine could take it away so completely.’ 


SORBINE 





ADE MARK REG.U.5. PATOFF 





. Inc. 579 Lyman St., 








Post Your Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
material. We _ unre- 
servedly farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


constructed 
advise 


American Agriculturist 


461 4th Ave. New York City 
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FALL DISKING RECOMMENDED 


Experimental tests and practical exper- 
ience have proven that disking after the 
harvest pays well. It helps keep down 
weed growth, conserves moisture and 
fertility, and makes the land easier to 
work the following Spring. A thorough 
disking with a good disk harrow in the 
Fall of the year will increase the value of 
your soil, save you time and labor later 
on, and give you bigger and better crops. 

SPREAD OUT YOUR PURCHASES 

You will probably find it more conven- 
ient to invest in a harrow in the Fall than 
in the Spring when you have so many 
things to buy, such as fertilizer, seed, etc. 
By purchasing a disk harrow now you can 
make valuable use of it this Fall, and next 
Spring it will be standing in your tool 
shed ready for service, and all paid for. 


Clark, DISK HARROWS 


are recommended to the 
practical farmer who 

wants the best 

service per dollar 


results and the longest 
invested. We make a 
complete line of Disk Harrows, for one 
small horse up to the largest tractor size. 
Also special Disk Plows and Orchard Har- 


rows. 

Our free book, “‘The Soil and Its Til- 
lage,” contains some valuable information 
for you. You will also be interested in 
our complete catalog and prices. Write 


for them TODAY. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
68 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 








or narrow tires. 


Other parts. 
Wheels to ft an: run- 
i b Catalog ti- 
in colors 5 
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What Measures The Value Of 
Manure 
(Continued from page 3) 


or sand. Humus is also necessary for 
the “tilth” of the soil. That is, it is 
needed to make the soil work easy. 
Such soil is porous, does not lump or 
bake and is soft and easily pulverized. 

No matter what may be the method 
of increasing or maintaining the fertil- 
ity, nothing plays such an important 
part as humus. Every function of 
plant growth, the healthy condition of 
the soil, the liberation of plant food, the 
development of nitrogen, all are depen- 
dent more or less directly on the pres- 


ence of this substance —E. F. Van- 
Dyke. 

* * * 
Editor’s Note: The foregoing facts 
that Mr. VanDyke has enumerated 


about the value of humus, is really the 
first half of the story. To make it com- 
plete, we should add those two great 
factors, its proper sterage and applica- 
tion to the land. A former assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture startled the 
country several years ago with a state- 
ment that “our billion-dollar manure 
waste is the world’s greatest economic 
leak”. Not many farmers delibcrately 
neglect farm produced plant food. 
There are a lot of factors that make it 
a difficult job. But those who have 
studied a few bare facts are beginning 
to realize that the more they allow the 
rain and the sun and the drying winds 
to wash and waste away real dollars, 
the more they are inclined to watch 
out for its proper care and storage. As 
an example, there is more attention be- 
ing paid to the proper handling of ma- 
nure. It can be safely said that the old 
familiar manure pile standing under the 
eaves of the barn is not as familiar a 
sight as it was 20 years ago. Of 
course our health regulations have had 
some effect, but then again our colleges 
of agriculture and experiment stations 
have been successful in convincing 
farmers that the eaves furnish a very 
expensive means of shelter. 

Then comes the factor of applying it 
to the land. The economic value of the 
manure spreader is generally an accept- 
ed fact. Lots of men have a spreader 
merely to eliminate the back-breaking 
job of spreading it by hand. However, 
this is only one advantage. It has been 
proven in a most conclusive manner that 
a light, even application of manure, put 
on by a spreader, is of infinitely greater 
value than twice a greater amount 
spread by hand. In Indiana a series of 
experiments were conducted, and the re- 
sult showed that where a manure 
spreader was used the value of the crop 
per acre was approximately 20% great- 
er than where the manure was spread 
by hand. A man who has once used a 
spreader and has had an opportunity to 


see the manner in which the beaters 


and distributors tear the clods to 
pieces and spread the manure evenly 
and uniformly over the land, would 


never go batk to the old method of 
“throwing it off” by hand and then go- 
ing around breaking up the unusually 
large clods. 





Rye For Cover Crop 


Every year we find it more difficult to 
get enough stable manure to meet our 
needs, and it has been suggested that we 
use some crop to plow under. What kind 
do you recommend? 

HIS inquiry came from Long Island 

It has been the experience of the 
farmers both in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties that rye lends itself best as a 
green manure crop. It makes rapid 
growth in the fall farming, good cover 
in the winter. It starts to grow early 
in the spring and makes an appreciable 
mat before plowing commences. Rye 
does not add a large amount of plant 
food to the soil, but it does increase 
the humic content, as well as it im- 
proves the tilth. . 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one 
of our seven big houses is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
Gaew to send all your orders to 
ard’s. 


Ward’s Big Fall Catalogue 


Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon below. We send 
you your copy of this complete 723 page Catalogue en- 
tirely free! 

Then you will have in your home a book that is one 
of the modern marvels of the business world. 
! Do you wish a spool of thread, an automobile tire, a 
kitchen cabinet or a stove. Instantly you know the low- 
est price, the right price to pay—for almost everything 
you need. We say the lowest price—the right price— 
and we mean exactly that! 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book—think what is 
back of this book. There are over one hundred acres of 
new, fresh merchandise for you to choose from. Merchan- 
dise bought in almost every leading market of the world 
—bought wherever and whenever large orders and ready 
cash would secure lower-than-market prices. 

Sixty million dollars in cash secured these savings for 
you. One of the largest organizations of merchandise ex- 


perts in the worid has been working for months—for, 
you!—to choose the best, the most serviceable goods 
and to get the lowest price—for you! 

Your best opportunity for saving—for wise buying— 
is offered by the coupon below. 

You, too, can have your share in all these advantages 
this big complete Catalogue offers. You may just as well 
buy for less at Ward’s. The opportunity is yours. The 
Catalogue is now Ready—for you. Fill in the coupon 
and see for yourself the lowest price, the right price for 
everything you buy. 


We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price 


At Ward’s, Quality is maintained. We offer no price 
baits on cheap, unsatisfactory goods. A low price at 
Ward’s is a price on honest merchandise of standard 
quality. 


| 
Write for the Catalogue. Learn for yourself the ad- 


vantage, the satisfaction and the saving in sending all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity  %t. Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. | Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & COQO.; 
Dept.2H-2 ; 

Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Wortk 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy. of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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LIVESTOCK 
BREEDERS 








WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. ¥. 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize- winning A. R 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-Ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to Pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser. 


> * . 
Accredited Herd 
> > > 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Sup’t. 





Owner 
— 











MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
greed w founded on the most popular bioed lines. Our 
ftock is bred for type and production combined, and bas 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail 


The oreed that rings twe oun instead of one—the 


heck ad the beef chee 
_ COMI "AND SLE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Hlome of 
GoLpEN 





Fern’s Nontes—Gorpen Ferns 

Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 

that will interest the constructive 

breeder The kind that will improve 

both type and production 

Herd Is Accredited. 

WILLIAMS, 

Ashfield, Mass. 


P ARM GUERNSEYS 


Daughters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. R ULTRA 
LADDIE. l Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
Kine out of an A, R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie Ultra Laddie 1s a son ot FLORHAM 
LADDIE out of an A_ R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $190. up 


CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 an 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lincs of breeding 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm, Fielden, Mgr. 


MGR. 


RAY L. 





FORGE HILL 








Montgomery New York 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 





offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 


We are ir 
fhonths to 20 months ok!. Nearly all are from 
Register ot Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid They 
are priced for quick ile. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description 

THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





erseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
aaa - of OXFORD YOU' LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and youn bulls 
at farmers prices 
Hera Accredsted Watch this space 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


TERRYBERRY GUERNSEYS 


NUERNSEY BULL CALVES for 
j sale, sired by Woodland’: 
Ss tele 


| nee ol 








Golden 


peel ) r il necredited Herd 
TERRYBERRY FARM 
Watkins Gien New York 


—— 








Tubereulin Tested ; oe ae 
) t w quality and mulky type, 6é 


'1sT. & C. A. WELCH 
Edmeston . - New York 


day rete 
West 


—— 





GOATS 


Now t t t a 
GOOD TOGGENBURG BUCK GOAT 
S. J. SHARPLES CENTRE SQUARE, PA 











SWINE BREE DE RS 
Registered ; PIGS, By yA 
and right. The best 
, quite and protine 
EUGENE P. ROGERS. 'WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 








An Ad This Size 
Will Help Sell Your 
SURPLUS STOCK 

















| 





HE laying qualities of the pullets 
re put i int quarters 


that are p into winter 
this fall will be largely determined by 
the care they get this summer, Of course 
heredity is important and pullets from 
g hens are always best but 
pullets we 


high produ 
there is still time te give the 


have the best of care so they will be 
well grown when fall comes 

Several things may stuni the growth 
of the young stock. Improper rations, 
crowding, parasites, (either internal or 


external) and diseases are the most im- 
portant 

The growing young stock needs plen- 
ty of food and water and they need the 
right kind of food if they are to make 
the best growth. A common mistake is 
to feed them whok 
pend on the pullets to get worms and 
grass enough to balance their ration. 
They will be unable to do this. They 
uld have plenty of some good grow- 
ing mash either home mixed or com- 
mercial. If they do not eat enough 
the hoppers in the house it will 
some outdoor hoppers on 
Skim milk is always a good 


grains only and de- 


from 
pay to have 
the range 
feed, 

Watch the Houses for Vermin 


Houses should be watched and treat- 
ed for red mites and the chickens should 
be examined to see whether they are 

Plenty of used oil from 
of car or tractor will keep 
the mites where they belong. A pinch 
of sodium fluoride under each wing and 
in the fluff feathers will controi lice. In- 
testinal worms cause loss, often before 
their presence is realized. Young stock 
raised on clean ground. If 


free from lice. 
the crank case 


should be 


‘his is impossible plowing and a_plenti- 
ful use of lime wil help to prevent in- 
festation with worms. 


Plenty of clean water is important. It 
is a good plan to teach the pullets to 
roost as soon as possible. This should 
have been done already but if it has been 
reglected put som low roots in the 


t 
broodcr house It will help the pul- 
] 


ets, to separate out the male birds if 
his has not already been done. This 
will give the pullets more room for 
growth. They necd at least one square 
foot of floor space cach. The house 
should be kept as cool as_ possible. 
Shade is important and a growing corn- 


for the pullets. 


ficld makes a fine range 
Pullets Need Size to Produce Well 
There is always a problem in the fall 
to gct the pullets to the proper size be- 
If they begin to 
they are 


fore thev begin to lay. 
ww signs of laving before 
1ount of protein can be 
less mash or a mash 


with 1 meat scrap in it. It will pay 
to give a lot of attention to the pullets. 
They cannot produce the eggs unless 
they have the growth and stamina to 
be } ivy pre d iccrs 

Timothy Hay Not Good For 


Ewes 


P'ease tell me if possible what is the 
trouble with my lambs. When they come 
they are so smart as can be for a day and 
then suddenly get down and after an hour 
or two of struggle they die. For about a 
month !t have been compelled to feed 
timothy ha: to the sheep. | lost two sheep 
In one week as suddenly as the lambs go. 
Now |! am feeding clover hay and did not 
lose any more sheep. Do you think it could 
have been the timothy hay that is caus- 
ing the death of my lambs? They did not 
get chilled, | am sure and cure also that 
the sheep have milk. If you can help me 
by telling me the probable cause and what 


| could do to save the lambs that | am 


exp ting to come very shortly, | will be 
very grateful to you.—J. K., New York. 

that the trouble 
lambs comes from the 
have been fed timothy 


W'! are quilt positive 
/ 
ith your 


fact that the ew 





hay. 
Recent ex] conducted at the 
Canada, revealed 
lambs born by 
Even when the 


riments 
University of Alberta, 
a 50% mortality 
timothy hay. 


among 


ewes on 


timothy hay was balanced with a laxative 


American Agriculturis | 


What Readers Want to Know 


Keep the Puliets Growing--- Timothy Not Good tor Ewes 


concentrate rich in protein, such as lin- 
seed oil meal, the results were not as satis- 
factory as where a legume hay was fed. 

Some experiements have been con- 
ducted by D. S. Bell at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station and these have aiso shown 
the superiority of legame hay, either 
clover. alfalfa or soy bean. 

In the same experiments excellent re- 
sults were cbtained when silage was fed 
to pregnant or nursing ewes, when 21% to 
3 pounds of silage were fed for each pound 
of legume hay. However, when silage 
was fed as the sole roughage, ewes con- 
tracted weak lambs and gave little milk. 

The experiments proved beyond doubt 
that there is nothing to replace legume 
hay in the ration of the breeding ewe. 





Pneumatic Or Overhead Water 
rs) 
Storage For Barn 
“Can a pressure tank be economically 
used say for 20 odd head of cows and 4 
horses and 50 hens. It seems one would 
have to pump water every day and this 
means an engine and pump or an auto- 
matic electric pump. Now what I! am try- 
ing to find out is which is better and 
cheaper, a storage tank or a pressure tank 
for 20 cows and 4 horses, 50 to 100 hens, 
etc. I'll tell you what we have and our 
troubles. In the first place the windmill 
pumps greater share of water and it Is 
cheap too. We have no hill high enough 
for cistern. If we put tank in barn, It 
makes waste hay and runs down on the 
cows. The one we have now is out doors 
up on a stand 14 foot post but it freezes 
In winter and is about rotted out. On 
this same line we have a spring that can 
be pumped by gas engine but every day 
and not much cap .ity at one time can be 
pumped. I have to let water out of the 
pump every time or it freezes. By build- 
ing a large cistern above basement it 
would run but it would have to be above 
ground and |! am afraid of freezing too. 
Would a windmill pump into a pressure 
tank enough to keep water going if the 
wind should not blow for two days. 1! hope 
you can help us in solving this question.” 
—F. L. K., New York. 
N overhead storage tank is better tha. 
a pneumatic tank because it is cheaper. 
An pneumatic tank is better than an over- 
head storage tank because it can be easily 
protected from freezing. You can’t get 
both advantages in one unless you can build 
an clevated storage tank in the ground on a 
hill. A windmill may be used for filling 
a pneumatic tank.” If you used one to fill 
your overhead tank without running out 7f 
w.ter when there was no wind, you can 
use it with a pneumatic tank for you can 
get them any size up to 9 feet by 4o feet, 
holding 19,000 gallons. With 20 cows, 4 
horses and 50 hens you need about 350 
gallons of water a day. How often you 
pump depends on the water used. I would 
not use a windmill unless I bought a tank 
to hold at least 3 days’ supply or in your 
case 1100 to 1200 gallons. For this you 
would need a tank 4x18 feet. As tank 
1x24 fect will hold about 1600 gallons. 
To sum up: If you buy a pneumatic tank 
you can bury it were it will not freeze 
and will not leak on the hay or stock. 
What size you buy will determine how 
often you must pump. If you use a wind- 
mill, you should buy larger tank than 
necessary with a gasoline engine or electric 
If you have a bath room in both 
houses, fieure on 25 gallons per day per 


person.—F. G. B. 


Questions About Radio 


! am thinking of building a “B"” battery 
eliminator for a 5 tube set and wish to em- 
ploy a UV 201A tube In It. Will this give 
enough voltaqge?—O. L.. New York. 


DROBABLY not, unless you use a 3 or 

4% volt “C” battery in the “grid re- 
turn” leads of all four of the amplifier 
tubes. Better make up an aliminator us- 
ing a more powerful tube, or else make the 
type requiring two such tubes. 


motor. 





Some Things Farm Women 
Want 
(Continued from page 5) 
HE very fact that the 
“What does the farm woman want? 
is being considered indicates a demand 
on her part for equal recognition with 


question 


weptember 4, 1926 


other women. Surely the rural woman 
is just an individual working out situa- 


tions such as the improvement of 
schools, ete. even as the city woman 
is battling with poor housing condi- 


tions, etc. Both want to be considered 
master of the situation, whatever it may 
be. 

The farm woman humanly realizes 
that when she gets a radio, she will 
want a sun parlor and so on—an end- 
less list of wants which promise illu- 
sive satisfaction and happiness. What 
are some of the “wants” which bring 
real satisfaction? Personally I want to 
understand the differerce between a want 
and a need and .o make wise decisions. 
I want the necessary love and courage 
to live successfully in the open country 
—enough love to appreciate the won- 
‘ders about me—courage to stand for 
the highest right. I want to under- 
stand my neighbor’s viewpoint, that I 
may co-operate with him in bettering 
our community. 

Knowing that today’s rural children 
are putting forth an honest effort for 
the education which equips them for 
leadership along various lines, I want 
a broader vision, a more youthful spirit, 
to work side by side with them that I 


may convince them that the country 
has much to give—in true values. 
After all, the farm woman really 


wants what every other woman wants— 
the best good for the most people. Ex- 
pressing high ideals and right motives, 
her surroundings cannot fail to im- 
prove and contentment is won.—Mrs. L, 
7s ae a 











| POULTRY BREEDERS | 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS maa per 100 


according 
to breed and age. Twelve varicties. Thousands 
hatching daily all year around with plerty on 
hand for immediate delivery. Better buy your 
chicks direct from our incubators, Postage pre- 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call ‘at our hatchery. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St. Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone 1604 or 337. 


HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT = FARM ‘* ye 


which everybody should read. ‘The 7 
started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it te 
*| you for names and addresses of four 

4 your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
434 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


QUALITY PULLETS WV, “10009 
. three months old 
pullets from farm range, high quality stock. 
Leghorns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each, 
Illustrated Catalog Free 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND 
STOCK FARM 


Ridgewood - ~ New Jersey 


BABY CHICKS C.0.D!/ 


Send no money. Just mail your order. We ship c.0.D. 
and guarantee live delivery of chicks. From pure-bred in- 


spected and culled flocks. 























Prices on: 25 50 100 
8. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns ......$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 
Ba. ocks, BR. L. Reds ......+- . 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes .... 3.50 6.50 ys 
Broiler Chicks .......---seee88 2.50 4.50 8. 


MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, Pa. 


and $5.00 postpa 
HAPPY HEN REMEDY CO., 
Room 110, 36 So. Market St., 


vist segoan PULLETS 
8 to 10 weeks old, ready for shipment, $1.00 each: 12 
weeks, $1.25. Send check or P. 0. money order with 
all orders, shipped express collect. 
WILSON POULTRY FARM, 











Writetoday. 
Poultry Disease Specialists 
Boston, Mass. 





FLEMINGTON W. J. 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin 
tas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, eata- 
tog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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A TB Question 


When Does the Quarantine Rule Apply ? 


As a subscriber and reader to your pa- 


per, | have read with much interest the : 


tuberculosis testing material. 1! wish to 
write you a question and have the answer 
appear in your paper. 

PA year ago a fellow came through ask- 
Ing each farmer to sign for the testing; if 
a farmer hesitated this man would come 
three to four times saying October 1, 1925, 
all untested farms would be quarantined 
and not be allowed to sell eggs or even a 
potato. All feared the quarantine, and all 
signed, but three. They were never put 
under quarantine and are selling milk, 
eggs, etc. 

A signed to have his cows tested which 
were all taken. He was in debt and need- 
ed the milk check for payments. The cows 
were taken in September. He got the 
beef check soon but the rest never came 
till December 31. If A wanted to buy a 
cow he was to give a bank note, or else 
leave the cow. The note had to have a 
signer the bank and the seller approved 
of. This caused A three days to find the 
Note O.K. This note must be renewed and 
interest paid. The other outstanding bills 
must be kept unpaid as the cow money had 
not been paid and he could not keep buy- 
ing cows under the conditions. 

A lost all milk checks and besides could 
not replace his cows for lack of money and 
the cows he was buying were more than 
he was aliowed for his cows. December 
31, 1925, his checks came. He had waited 
for his money, put off outstanding bills till 
the checks had to be used to pay bills in- 
stead of replacing cows. 

A had no way of getting his cows back. 
B buys cows, puts them on A's farm. B has 
never signed to have his cows tested. Can 
they come and test B’s cows on A’s farm? 


WE referred the above letter to the 

State Department of Farms and 
Markets and have received the following 
reply, signed by Mr. E. T. Faulder, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, which sets forth in a very clear 
manner the answer to the above letter, 
conditions under which 
tuberculosis is con- 


and gives the 
the campaign for 
ducted. 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your communication which refers to a 
letter from a reader of your 
publication. I have read the letter from 
this party with much interest and am 
pleased to give you,the following in- 
formation: 

“Educational work relative to the erad- 
ication of bovine tuberculosis is carried 
on by local tuberculosis committees and 
the farm bureaus. Local tuberculosis 
committees consist of interested parties 
representing breeders, granges, county 
health officers, members of the board of 
supervisors and members of other civic 
organizations. The policy of the de- 
partment is for the work to be voluntary 
up to the point where 90% of the cattle 
or 90% of the herds have been tubercu- 
lin tested. Whenever a quarantine is 
placed upon a herd of cattle this quaran- 
tine docs not affect the sale of eggs or 
potatoes but only affects the sale of pro- 
ducts from the dairy. A section of the 
Farms and Markets Law covering the 
quarantine on animals or premises reads 


received 


as follows: 


“*The Commissioner may order any 
animal or animals affected with com- 
municable disease or which have been 
exposed to a communicable disease, or 
which he believes to be suffering from 
or exposed to a dangerous communica- 
ble disease, to be put in quarantine and 
may order any premises or farm where 
such disease exists or shall have recent- 
ly existed to be put in quafantine, so 
that no domestic animal be removed 
from or brought to the premises quar- 
antined, and shall prescribe such regu- 
lations affecting animals, persons or 
property as he may deem necessary or 
expedient to prevent the dissemination 
of the disease from the premises so 
quarantined. Whenever ninety per cen- 
tum of the herds of crttle or whenever 
ninety per centum of the total number 
of cattle in any town have been subject- 
ed to the tuberculin test for the pur- 
pose of ridding such herds of the dis- 
ease known as tuberculosis, and the 
owner of any untested herd in such town 
refuses or neglects to have his herd 
tuberculin tested, then the Commission- 
er may order the premises or farm on 
which such untested herd is harbored to 
be put in quarantine, so that no domes- 
tic animal shall be removed from or 
brought to the premises quarantined, 
and so that no products of the domestic 
animals on the premises so quarantined 


shall be removed from the said prem- 


Ses. 

“After 90% of the herds or 90% of 
the cattle in any township have been 
subjected to the tuberculin test the re- 
maining herd owners are required to 
make arrangements to submit their 
herds and cattle to the tuberculin test. 
The owners of such cattle are required 
to have tests made irrespective of what 
farm the cattle are located on or where 
the owner may reside. 

“In a few brief words I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that today all cattle 
have been tuberculin tested in more 
than 400 townships and this has been 
due to the splendid cooperation of the 
cattle owners.” 





Extra Milking Pays 

S it profitable for the average dairy 

farmer to milk three times a day dur- 
ing the winter months if he can find the 
time to do it? The State College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, says it 
is and offers two recent experiences to 
support the statement. 

A few weeks ago, when the herd at 
the college farm failed to supply the 
demand for Rutgers Special milk, it was 
decided to milk nine of the cows three 
times a day, with the idea of making up 
the shortage. In spite of the fact that 
these animals had all been milking from 
three to six months, the average daily 
production per cow increased 4 quarts 
under the three milkings. If these cows 
had been fresh, the increase would have 
been greater, the collgee dairy specialist 
asserts. 

The other example is that of D. Mor- 
ton Davis, Marlboro, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, a breeder of purebred Holsteins, who 
had the most productive herd .in the 
Salem-Cumberland-Gloucester Cowtest- 
ing Association last year by milking 
three times a day. The average of his 
cows was 12,421 pounds of milk, and 415 
pounds of butterfat for the year. Mr. 
Davis states that by milking a group of 
ten cows three times a day, instead of 
twice, he can ship an extra 40-quart can 
of milk. 

When Holstein cows give sixty or 
more pounds of milk a day, Jerseys and 
Guernseys forty or more, they should, 
for humane reasons, be milked three 
times, continues the college of agricul- 
ture. When any cow is giving forty 
pounds a day, a 15 to 20 per cent in- 
crease can be expected from the extra 
milking. It is also thought by many 
that milking a two-year-old heifer three 
times a day tends to increase her future 
as well as her present milk-giving capac- 
ity. By feeding a balanced ration ac- 
cording to the amount of milk produced, 
the increase in feed cost will be very 
small. 

Most dairy farmers now realize that 
the price of milk cannot be advanced 
very much without reducing the amount 
of milk consumed by the general public. 
With this idea in mind they realize that 
only through more efficient production 
can they get more profit per cow. 





By H. W. BALDWIN 





GSP FROM THE BARNG 





What is said to be the largest shipment 
of purebred cattle to cross the continent 
has arrived at its destination in New 
Jersey from a shipping point in Oregon. 
This shipment, consisting of 100 registered 
Jersey cows and heifers, was made for the 
Walker-Gordon Milk Company, one of 
the largest and best known producers of 
certified milk in the United States. 

The Jerseys will be used as foundation 
stock in the Walker-Gordon herd, which 
at the time of the arrival of the Oregon 
cattle numbered 1371 head, and was made 
up almost entirely of grade stock. Greater 
and more economical production of high 




















Two Rules for A Successful 
Fall Feeding Program 


1. Put your cows back in the barn before 
pasture gets very dry and short. 

2. Start them off on a good grain ration 
carrying 20% to 24% protein, depending 
on the kind of hay you have, and con- 
taining at least 25% of 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


as its chief protein ingredient. 


If you'll put these two rules in force on your farm 
you'll be doing a great deal toward increasing 
milk production and decreasing feed bills..... 
Write us for good ration formulas to feed with 
different kinds of hay and 
homegrown grains. This is 
free service. 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


MAKERS OF THE FEEDS THAT ARE 
In Every Live Dealer’s Stock 
and Every Good Dairy Ration 





NEW YORK CITY 

















quality milk is expected from the new 
stock, and it is planned to gradually re- 
place the grade cattle with a high pro- 
ducing purebred herd. 
* * © ; 
Fishkill farms of Hopewell Junction 
recently sold two purebred Holstein heif- 
ers and one bull calf to Mrs. Mary D. 
Miller of Factoryviile, Pa. Fishkill 
Colantha Dichter Segis is a daughter of 
Toyon Galaxy Model Segis whose dam 
gave close to 26,000 pounds of milk. 
Fishkill Loney Inka Segis is from a 
daughter of Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka. The bull is Fishkill Lilith Hen- 
gerveld Colantha who traces twice to 
the famous sire Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka. 





I read in the A. A. a letter of inquiry 
for retained afterbirth from H. J. W., 
Penn., and decided to give my experi- 
ence to others. 
pounds of salts, 2 tablespoons of salt 
petre. If afterbirth does not come in 
48 hours repeat the dose. Now I will 
not guarantee this but it has never fail- 
ed me in the ten years I have been 
farming.—J. B., New York. 





Inspect all flues, chimneys, stove pipes, 
etc., regularly and be careful of fire, in- 
doors and out.—C. E. D. 


2 ounces of niter, 2” 





FEEDING PIGS 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 
Yorkshire eross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 te 9 
weeks old, $4.75 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 wéeks old, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis 
factory om arrival at your depot, return at my expense 
Safe delivery guaranteed—WNo charge for shipping erates—— 
Ref. Tanner's Nat'l Bank. 
206 Washington St., 
Tel. Wob. 1415 





A. M. LUX, WOBURN, MASS 





_ FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
Pigs; 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 5@ 
pigs. Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weekg 
old, $6.00 each. I will ship C. O. D. on ap 
proval. If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
No charge for shipping crates. 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086, 


GOOD PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White pigs 6 weeks old, $4.50 each. 
Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, 8 weeks old, $4.75 
each. Barrows, Boars or Sows. We have an 
extra nice selection of pigs at present. Will 











ship C.O.D. You will not send them back. You 
will want more. Good eaters, best pigs thid 
year. 


CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. BOX 48, WOBURN, MASS. 





When writing to advertisers be sure td 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 
HE following are the September 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 


2s 
© - 
es eg Pa 
> = a 
co Es c? 
=—c eo ; 
c@ £e co 
Class Ou oo ZO 
1 Fluld Milk ...... $3.10 $2.95 $3.05 
2 Fiuid Cream ... 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream .... 2.21 
2B tice Cream .eces::, 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .. 2.15 1.95 2.15 
4 Butter and 


American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 


The Class 1 price for September, 19 League 
and Sheff , was $2.80; Non-pool § 0 

The League announces that 1 4 as being 
Semporari ' ted ty r who buys 
mulk for « 47 if prices 

The Leags f ( have , 
solidated all of t cla in class 3 into one 
ow group SHetts tite same price 


The above price in each class are not 
the fina! prices tl farmer receives The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
zone, the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER SAGS SLIGHTLY 


CREAMERY Aug. 24 
SALTED Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1925 
Higher 

than extra ..42!-43 42'-4344 44 -44'2 
Extra (92 sc) 42 - 42 42'% 43'2- 
84-91 score ..35 -41'> 35 -41! 40'4-43 


Lower G'd’s 33 -34' 33 -34', 39 -40 

The butter market suffered a slight 
slump during the latter part of the third 
week in August. ‘This easier turn took 
place following our last report. Phe 
factor most responsible for it was the 
consumptive demand. It must be borne 
in mind that during the latter part of 
August consumptive demand is about at 
its lowest ebb, as that is the time when 
the cxodus to mountain resorts and the 
seashore is usually the heaviest. Al 
though receipts have been light, never 
theless during the week ending August 
Zist they were more than the market 
really needed. In view of the fact that 
storage holdings are heavy, receivers 
were satisfied to permit light price con 


cessions rather than try to hold the 
market up to previous figures and there 

by strain the situation Consequently, 
extras (92 score) were reduced to 42 

The Chicago market also was a factor 
in the ituation The midwest market 
showed considerabk weaknes and the 


difference between that nd New York 
City was greater than usual. In view of 
all these facts buyers have restricted 
their purchases to their immediate trade 
necd The 


easier period, withdrew their support and 


peculators, during this 











I 
Saices Ol! BAGS 
For shipments made on or before 
September 25, we will pay for 
100 Th. bag » as feeds, midds and } fe eacl 
100 Ib 1 ] ea 
! «r ! 
Sugar, oy t t t 2c ea 
Ferti j 1'4c ea 
“ ( fit r r) 1 ear 
We take good and torn om 1, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT of f 100 bag . mor If you & 
not want to grad your bag them as they ar 
we grack ending you t 1 cheek 
Reference r 1 Bank of Bulla Mal! bill of 
lading, promptly 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinton St Buffalo, NW. Y | 

















SHIP YOUR EGGS. 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 


a great many of the jobbers worked into 
the stocks that they had accumulated 
rather than take on any new additiqns. 
However, when values were shaded to 
the 42c market on extras, a slightly bet- 
ter sentiment developed, particularly 
when word was received from Chicago 
that the situation there was showing a 
turn for the better. Some out of town 
trade developed unexpectedly and all in 
all the tone started to incline toward 
firmness. Up to the 25th there was no 
advance in quotations, operators being 
satisfied to maintain present levels at 
the moment, in order to keep trade and 
stock moving. 

Some buying developed against early 
September needs, but as yet this has 
taken on no great significance. During 
the next week or two we will undoubt- 
edly see an improvement in the market 
demand, when a large number of our 
city, population returns from the sum- 
mer res. , as children will soon be re- 
turning to school. 

Cold storage holdings show that the 
into-storage movement is considerably 
lighter than it was a year ago. During 
the third week in August only about 
one-third as much butter went into the 
warchouses, compared with the same 
time a vear ago However, the total 
cold storage holdings in our four largest 
markets are approximately ten million 
pounds greater than they were in 1925. 


CHEESE CONTINUES TO GAIN 


STATE Aug. 24 
FLATS Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1925 
Fresh fancy .23'2-24 22'.-24 24'/2-25'/o 
Fresh av’ge 22 -22'% 21'>- 23 =-23'% 
Held fancy ..—— — —---- --— 
Held av’ge ..—-—-— -_ -_---- 


The cheese market has continued to 
work to slightly higher levels since our 
last report, although as yet top quota- 
tions have not been exceeded. Most of 
the improvement has been realized on 
average and fancy marks, while fancy 
specials have held to previous prices. 
However, it looks as though we will see 
some improvement in these pet descrip 
tions if the present market is any indi- 
cation 

The Wisconsin market is considera- 
bly above par with New York and there 
are very few up State flats coming for- 
ward, although the trade in these is 
somewhat restricted. However, we can- 
not help but feel that the statistical con 
dition warrants an upward trend 

Cold storage holdings in the ten larg 
report approximately 1,500,000 
storage than at the 
same time last year. Furthermore, the 
int orage movement is only about a 
half what it was a vear ago. These facts 

ould) normally warrant an upward 
turn, especially when we consider that 
prices are lagging slightly behind those 


ct citi 
pounds less in 


of a year ago The market has been 
fairly active and the total movement of 
tock has been quite heavy. It is very 
evident that there is a greater feeling of 
confidence in the market outlook 
FANCY EGGS GO HIGHER 

NEARBY Aug. 24 
WHITE Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1925 
Selected Extras . 51-53 48-51 51-53 
Av'ge Extras ...47-50 44.47 48-50 
Extra Firsts ° 41-46 40-42 42-46 
Firsts ese 38-40 37-39 39.41 
Gathered ee 34-41 35-45 
PUNGGS cccccccces 25-37 23-37 29-40 
BROWNS 

PORE ccccesesncegscae 40-44 40-46 


Strictly fancy white eggs from New 
York and New Jersey have continued to 
advance steadily, since our last report. 
Some stores state that the very fanciest 
marks, which are few and far between, 
are bringing slightly higher prices than 
quotations indicate. However, this does 
not hold true for average receipts, which 
are generally on the same level they 
were a week ago, although occasionally 
a lot will bring a cent a dozen more. 

Intermediate and lower grades are 
still in some accumulation and moving 
lowly The demand is for strictly 
fancy, closely selected white eggs, show- 
ing good interior quality and uniform 
size 1ose who are shipping mixed 
colors with some dirty eggs thrown in 
and occasionally a small one here and 
there will find that their returns com- 
pared with the white egg market are 
very disappointing. These lower grades 
are meeting too much competition from 
other sections and that is why they are 
idling around 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


held down by heavy top growth and 
weeds, which work against any rapid 
evaporation. 


These strictly fancy marks that we 
mentioned, frequently go from first hand 
receiver directly to the retail stores, the 
demand has been so strong. In in- 
stances of this kind the farmer has real- 
ized a premium. 


LIVE BROILERS LOWER 
FOWLS Aug. 24 
Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1925 


Colored ...eeeee++-29-32 27-28 26-28 
Leghorns .......+.-2426 22-24 21-25 


BROILERS 
Colored ......eeeee- 28-32 29-31 26-30 
Leghorns ......+.+- 23-26 26-28 26-28 


The live poultry market, especially on 
broilers, has not been very satisfactory 
of late. The fowls have been selling 
fairly well and in some instances, fancy 
heavy fowls have brought as much as 
32c including premiums. However, the 
market as a whole has not been show- 
ing the right spirit, On August 24th 
large leghorn broilers dropped to 26c 
with colored stock two or three cents 
higher. Even at that extremely low 
price, the stock was not moving as it 
should. The above quotations include 
premiums, on extra fancy colored stock. 

The express market is still suffering 
from the ruling of the health depart- 
ment prohibiting the sale of live poul- 
try, except to properly licensed buyers. 
It has been stated that the health de- 
partment is about to grant permits to 
out of town buyers who can show the 
proper credentials from their local offi- 
cers and who are buying within the 
metropolitan district. In some instances, 
however, this will be impossible, because 
not all outlying communities have regu- 
lating health boards. As it is now, the 
express market is established solely on 
the basis of freight quotations. Receipts 
are running very heavy to broilers and 
some are showing a large number of 
chickens, while fancy fowls are tending 
to become firmer in the market. 

With all the investigations that have 
been going on, plus the rulings of the 
health board, the market has been pretty 
well shaken to pieces. It is hoped that 
before the Jewish holiday trade begins, 
matters will settle sufficiently to warrant 
the market proceeding under a normal 
condition. On the 25th the market be- 
gan to show some life and business 
showed a little life, but it has got to be 
better to hold out. For one thing, New 
York has been having some extremely 
bad weather that has raised hob with 
the market on all lines. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 

(.4t Chicago) Aug. 24 Aug. 17 Year 
Wheat (Sept.) .-1.3534 1.34%, 1.54% 
Corn (Sept.) ...... -78'%4 -79% 92’ 
Oats (Sept.) ..... .. 38% -387%% -3834 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 


Wheat No. 2 Red 1.4534 1.43 1.73 


Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .91% .9354 1.17% 
eS Ser -49%4 491 ~=~«« AD 
FEEDS Aug. 22 
(At Buffalo) Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1925 
Gr’d Oats ....... . .30.00 30.50 34.00 
re CO scccesnes 25.50 26.00 29.00 
et CE vcs s8060ned 27.00 27.50 32.00 
Stand’d Mids ......26.00 26.50 31.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 32.00 32.50 37.00 
Flour Mids ........ 31.00 31.00 36.50 
. £2 rrr 37.00 37.00 44.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 33.25 33.75 39.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.00 33.75 38.00 
Corn Meal ......... 33.50 34.00 46.00 
Gluten Feed ........ 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.75 47.75 51.25 
36% C. S. Meal ....34.50 34.25 40.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....37.50 37.00 43.25 
45% C. S. Meal . 39.00 38.50 45.00 


34% O. P. Linseed 
Oll Meal .........47.80 47.50 49.00 
Above feed quotations taken from weekly grain 
and feed letter issued weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


POTATO MARKET FIRMER 


The potato market has gained con- 
siderable strength since our last report, 
some fancy Long Island stock selling as 
high as $4.50 a barrel or per 165 pound 
sack. The best Jersey Cobblers went 
as high as $4.25, although most of the 
business from both districts centered 
closer to $4.00. Anything under the 
best grade, however, has been finding a 
slow market, with values ranging from 
$2.00 to $3.50. The prolonged rainy 
spell that has prevailed over Long Is- 
land, is creating some apprehension lest 
rot get started. However, thus far no 
reports of it have been received. It 
is said that the top growth is not heavy 
enough over the potatoes to prevent the 
rapid drying after the rains. The great- 
er danger comes when the moisture is 


FANCY OLD HAY SCARCE 


The fanciest grades of old hay, espec- 
ially in large bales, have been quite 
scarce of late and the price of these 
marks has ruled very firm. Timothy 
No. 1 has steadily brought from $29 to 
$30 a ton, with Nw. 2 at $27 to $28. 
Undergrades are selling slowly. New 
hay is moving very well in a steady 
market. About the best that new hay 
has been bringing is $27 a ton. These 
is a very small percentage of it in large 
bales. Smaller bales are selling $3 or $4 
below large bales. Fancy light clover 
mixed has been bringing from $27 to 
$28, with number two at $23 to $24. 
Alfalfa is stili at $30 to $31 for Number 
one. 


BEAN MARKET QUIET 


The bean market has been extremely 
quiet of late. Slight price concessions 
have been necessary, in order to stimu- 
late business. Marrows are selling from 
$6.50 to $7.25, peas from $4.50 to $5.00, 
red kidneys from $8.50 to $9.00, white 
kidneys from $6.50 to $7.25. Both white 
kidneys, as well as the red variety, have 
suffered slight reductions in order to 
stimulate trade during the past couple 
of wecks. 


Follow Perishables Via Radio 


The perishables, fruits and vegetables, 
are changing in price so rapidly due to 
the variable supplies and the whims of 
the market demands that it is impossi- 
ble to interpret the market conditions 
or trend. The only way for producers 
to keep in immediate touch with the 
situation in New York is to use the 
radio to get the market reports which 
are broadcast every noon from WEAF 
and every evening from WJZ. 


Expect Slow Export Sales for 
Apples 


According to statements issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture it 
looks as though the English market for 
apples is going to be below normal. It 
is claimed that the British coal strike 
is primarily responsible for this, reduce 
ing the ability to buy on the part of the 
British workman. The industrial sit- 
uation in England is very bad and the 
consumer is not in a position to buy 
heavily. There is one factor that may 
offset this rather pessimistic outlook, 
namely the extremely short crop of ap- 
ples in England itself. However, with 
the coal strike still in existence it does 
not look any to promising. 


MEATS AND LIVESTOCK 


Live calves have been meeting an 
active and firm market that shows an 
advance over our last report. Prime 
and choice calves have been bringing as 
much as $16.50 and $17.00 per hundred, 
with fair to good marks from $12.00 to 
$16.00. The usual run of New York 
stock has been from $15 to $17. 

Live lambs show no material change 
over a week ago. Prime states have 
brought as much as $14.50 and occasions 
ally $15.00, where extremely choice 
stock was concerned. Most of the re- 
ceipts, however, have been bringing 
from $12.00 to $14.00. Stock from Vire 
ginia has been bringing up to $16.25, 

The hog market still holds very firm, 
Yorkers weighing from 100 to 150 
pounds bring from $14.00 to $14.50 per 
hundred, stock up to 200 pounds brings 
ing 25c to 50c less. Anything over 200 
pounds has failed to bring more than 
$13.50. 

Prime steers have been bringing from 
$9.00 to $9.25 per hundred in New York; 
with good to choice from $8.50 to $9.00. 
Most of the arrivals have been selling 
from $8.00 to $8.50, although commons 
have sold as low as $6.00 per hundred. 

Very few country dressed veal calves 
have been arriving and in view of the 
fact that the demand is extremely limit- 
ed and the market is quiet, prices havé 
held with no change. Very choice stock 
has been bringing from 22c to 23c and 
anything that can be considered from 
common to good has varied from 15c to 
20c. 
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Among the Farmers 


Grange tor Prohibition---Kautzman Convicted 


L. J. Taber, Grand Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, heid a conference with 
President Coolidge on August 23rd at 
the President’s summer camp in the Ad- 
irondacks, and at the conference told the 
President some of the things that farm- 
ers are thinking about at the present 
time. Mr. Taber’s outstanding state- 
ment put the American farmer squarely 
behind the Eighteenth Amendment and 
its rigid enforcement. 

Mr. Taber has just returned from Eu- 
rope, and he stated to the President 
that he had “returned home drier than 
ever. I have seen the low wages and 
the low standards of living and long 
working hours of the European work- 
ingmen. If the American is to meet 
this competition and hold his own, he 
must stay sober and keep a clear head. 
I am convinced that the American has 
not the strength nor the judgment to 
drink. The agricultural regions of this 
country are in full favor of the dry 
Jaw. I have spoken in every state but 
five and I have made it a rule always 
to appeal for observance and enforce- 
Invariably that por- 
tion of my speech has been received 
with the loudest applause. The farmer 
is back of General Andrews to the limit 
in his difficult task of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. We feel he is 
making progress. 

Every law abiding farmer will con- 
gratulate National Master Taber for 
giving the President the straight truth 
about how the great majority of farm- 
ers feel on this question of law enforce- 
ment. Mr. Taber also told the Presi- 
dent that the farmer is coming to real- 
ize the value of tariff protection for ag- 
riculture. He said that the increase in 
duty on butter has already helped the 
New England dairymen. 

As to what should be done to help 
agriculture, the National Master said 
that the “farmer himself must do nine- 
tenths of the work of restoring agricul- 
ture to pre-war conditions.” Mr. Taber 
emphasized the value of organization 
and said that after visiting the coopera- 
tives in Denmark, he was more con- 
vinced than ever that the farmer could 
best help himself by cooperating with 
his neighbors on the marketing side 
of his business. 


R. H. Watson Elected Director 
Fruit Association 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Representatives of the Western New 
York Fruit Growers Cooperative Pack- 
ing Association, Mr. R. H. Watson, 
president of the Clyde local, was elected 
director, to succeed R. P. McPherson. 
The association is laying its plans to do 
a very large business during the com- 
ing season. 


ment of the law. 


Kautzman Convicted In Milk 
Graft Investigation 
HE most recent development in the 
New York milk market investiga- 
tion is the conviction of F. W. Kautz- 
man, formerly head of the Milk Inspec- 
tion squad of the Health Department. 
Kautzman was convicted on August 
20th by a jury for accepting a two thouw- 
sand dollar bribe from Samuel Doner, 
a dealer in bootleg crean. Kautzman 
faces a maximum penalty of twenty 
years imprisonment and a nine thou- 
sand dollar fine. This makes the third 
conviction since the traffic in adulterat- 
ed dairy products and milk and cream 
from unauthorized territory has been 
investigated. 

The first to be convicted was T. J. 
Clougher, secretary to the former 
Health Commissioner Monaghan, who 
is now serving a five to ten year term 
in Sing Sing, and the second was Will- 
iam H. Kehoe, formerly assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel for New York City, 


who is serving a sentence in one of the 
New York prisons. 

The second trial of Clougher will 
take place early next month for his vio- 
lations in Queens County. 





Central New York Dairymen 
Hold Meetings to Study 
Production Problems 

HE Dairymen’s League is holding a 

series of meetings calculated to in- 
crease interest in the production of a little 
more milk during the shortage season of 
the fall and early winter months. These 
are under the charge of Director H. J. 
Kershaw of Chenango County. He is as- 
sisted by such men as Professor Savage 
of the College of Agriculture and H. E. 
Babcock of the G. L. F. Exchange. In- 
formation is given by Mr. Kershaw show- 
ing the danger to Eastern dairymen should 
the city health department make inspec- 
tion of Western sources of supply, be- 
catise once inspected that milk will be an 
added competitive factor all the year 
through. It is made clear that there are 
sufficient sources of supply if the produc- 
tion can be better distributed throughout 
the year. A little less milk in June and 
a little more in November will do the 
trick in good shape. 


Winter Dairies Paying Best 


Prof. Savage brings statistics to show 
the profitableness of fall and winter dairy- 
ing and particularly of ample feeding to 
bring a good production. If a herd pro- 
duces seven or eight thousand pounds of 
milk per cow, there is a profit from the 
sale of the milk at present prices. If 
production drops to 5,000 or, as in some 
cases, to 3,500, there is no way for the 
dairymen to get pay for his work after 
paying for the feed and other costs. Many 
herds have a low production rating simply 
because they are not fed for something 
better. Then such statistics as have been 
collected show that winter producers sur- 
pass those that freshen in the spring, both 
in total production and in the margin of 
profit. A shifting of some of the spring 
cows to fall freshening is likely to pay the 
dairymen who gives feed and care and 
it will aid in preventing the entrance of 
Western inspected milk. That takes 
time. Therefore the only method for the 
immediate future is that of a little more 
grain fed to the average herd of the terri- 
tory. This should be a high protein con- 
tent if the roughage is of the timothy 
variety but may be dropped from 24 per 
cent protein to 20 or even 16, if the rough- 
age is largely or entirely clover or-alfalfa. 

The meetings are being well attended. 
Intelligent questions are asked and real 
interest is shown. They are not held for 
the purpose of holding membtrship, but 
in reality for better dairying. The work 
is not alone for League members although 
the League alone is supporting it, but for 
all dairymen in the New York City milk 
shed. Mill feeds are relatively low and 
milk is high in proportion to other farm 
products. Good feeding this fall will pay. 

—H. H. Lyon. 





New Jersey Boys Will Go to 
National Dairy Show 


"THE Somerset County Calf Club team 

was recently chosen to represent New 
Jersey Dairy Club boys in the Judging 
Contest at the National Dairy Show. The 
state-wide elimination contest was held at 
the New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture. The winning team was composed 
of Donald Craig, Raymond Gunther and 
Isaac Stryker. 

The boys of Mercer County finished 
second, Middlesex County third, Cumber- 
land County fourth, Salem fifth, and Hunt- 
erdon sixth. 

The winning team will be coached for 
the contest at the National Show by E. 
A. Gauntt, who is assistant dairy specialist 
at the college. 
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Grass at its best furnishes only about half as 





much digestible feed as the cow needs. When 
pastures are dry they furnish little more than ma- 
terial for the cow’s cud, 

When pastures fail, your valuable cows may 
also fail. It is then necessary to feed them at a 
loss until they freshen again. 

Preventing failure prevents loss. Rations bal- 
anced with Corn Gluten Feed prevent failure, 


The Best Part of Corn 

Corn does not balance corn, but Corn Gluten 
Feed does. Why?— 

Corn Gluten Feed is a concentrated corn pro- 
duct. It contains 23% or more protein. It is 
nearly all digestible. 

Whether you are feeding for milk, meat or 
eggs, Corn Gluten Feed will profitably balance 
your home grown rations. 


A Good Book For The Asking 

Our 64-page book—“The Gospel of Good Feed- 
ing”—tells how to feed Corn Gluten Feed profit- 
ably.. It contains 28 good rations. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Ask for Bulletin 5- E 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 











208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ii. 
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NYBODY can do it. Simply place a tablespoonful 
of Cyanogas A-Dust inside the mouth of each bur- 
row and close carefully. Cyanogas A-Dust gives off 
hydrocyanic acid gas when the air strikes it, and the gas 
kills the groundhogs. It reaches all parts of the burrow. 


Kill them with 


GEG. U.S. PAT. OF 6, 


“It’s the gas that kills them”. 


Just as effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap 
and sure. Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us 
$2.50 for a five-lb. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflet 271 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
$11 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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High in quali 
but dome in Totes 


ON’T judge Buckeyes by their price; they are 

put together with the same care, the same 
number of plies, the same generous proportions and 
the same sturdy construction as the regular Kelly- 
Springfield tires, the best tires we make. 


Buckeyes represent real value. They will compare 
favorably with many tires sold at higher prices. If 
you do not feel that you need the extra mileage of 
the regular Kelly-Springfield tires, try Buckeyes. 

They are sold by Kelly dealers everywhere, and are covered 
by the usual Standard Warranty. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


UCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 














EXTRA CASH FOR YOU 


An inexpensive Classified advertisement in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST can sell your surplus Poultry, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pet Stock, Farm Implements, Seeds and Nursery Stock, Honey, 
Nuts or Miscellaneous Merchandise, reaching over 140,000 


readers. 
* *¢ « 
* 
Here Is What Some of Our Advertisers Say 
“| find that my ad in the A.A. brings We got good results from your paper 
me more replies than all other and next season will be with you for 
papers.” 1 longer time.” 
MRS. C. DOD. WELCH, H. M. BARRETT & SON, 
Herrick, tt. Hightstown, N. J. 
* , * * * 
“We sold all our geese last fall with ‘| carried an ad in your February 
an ad in A.A., and not a sale un- 13th issue which sold all baby chicks 


for two months.”’ 
WM. J. BREW, EDWARD F. SNYDER, 
Bergen, N. Y. Wallkill, N. Y, 


satisfactory." 


HERE IS ALL IT COSTS 


Only 7c a word, Cash with Order, Forms Close Twelve Days 
in advance of date of insertion. 
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How We Renewed the Youth of 
the Old Car 
i: FAMILY, having two young people 
in it, owns a car of -noderate price, 
which has done excellent service for some- 
time. Mary, who is fourteen and Frank 
who is seventeen, hoped that the famiiy 
finances would warrant a new machine 
this season. But Dad and Mother did not 
think best. 

The old car was shabby, everyone ac- 
knowledged, and even the chances of hav- 
ing a real paint job done by a protessional, 
was poor. The two young people obtained 
permission to do their best to freshen the 
family vehicle up. 

Taking Out the Dents 


This is. what they did. First the two 
of them washed the car with great thor- 
oughness, brushing the top and upholstery 
carefully. Next, they took an old inner 
tube and cut some pieces of rubber out of 
it. One piece was doubled and tied firmly 
over the pounding surface of the hammer. 
Another piece was tacked over a_ small 
block of wood. The two were now pre- 
pared ‘o do some ‘ ictal bumping.” That 
is, where the fenders were dented, they 
placed the block on one side, and with 
the rubber hammer, pounde . out the dent 
on the other. It took 4 little time, but the 
work was accomplisied with reasonable 
satisfaction. 

Next, they took steel wool and rubbed 
over painted and enameled surfaces of the 
car thoroughly so as to remove the evi- 
dence of scratches and any other rough- 
ness of any kind. Th. car was once more 
brushed off, and t'en sponged in gasoline. 
This work was done where there was no 
light or fire, of course. The gasoline re- 
moved the grease and dust. The surface 
was now gone over with the finest number 
of sand paper, and once more sponged in 
gasoline. 

The next step was to dye the top with 
a good brand of top dye. The leather 
upholstering was dressed with a prepared 
leather dressing guaranted not to rub 
off or soil the clothing. 


Mixing the Paint 


The young people were now ready for 
the next part of the work. They obtained 
a can of good grade black automobile 
paint, and one of the same size of dark 
blue. These two were mixed, so as to 
give a very heavy and a very rich dark- 
colored body. The painting was carefully 
done with a good brush obtained for the 
purpose. 

Before the painting was commenced, 
everything that would be needed from the 
garage for the next few days was taken 
out. The windows were closed and the 
place sprinkled with water. This was to 
lay the dust, as it was agreed that the 
home paint job should have a fair chance 
to dry without dust being stirred up to 
settle on the wet paint. The young work- 
ers were careful not to make any dust 
when at work. 

The surface was painted as quickly as 
possible, care being taken to leave no 
marks of the brush. Nickel parts were 
taken off and carried to a nickeling estab- 
lishment where, for a small charge, they 
were made as bright as when new. New 
linoleum was put on the running boards. 
and a couple of inexpensive rubber mats 
tacked in place on the running board in 
front of the doors 

Thorough © ying Essential 

The paint “set” in a few hours, but 
knowing that the wearing qualities of the 
finish depended upon thorough drying, the 
car was left undisturbed in the garage for 
four or five days. When it was brought 
out and put into commission again, ever 
so many people exclaimed, “Why, you 
have a new car!” or “You have had your 
car painted. Doesn't it look fine?” 

Dad was compelled to acknowledge that 
when a little road dust had collected. on 
the machine, that it was not easy to tell 
whether it was a home-made job which 
had cost less than ten dollars, or higher 
priced work put out by a paint shop at an 
expense of any where from fifty to one 























hundred dollars. 
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to make your 
farm more 
PROFITABLE 
and more 
LIVABLE! 


The object of these “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store week- 
ly announcements is to tell you 
how the hardware store can 
benefit you, to tell about the 
numerous handy, time-saving 
devices that will lighten your 
labors, the countless mechani- 
cal conveniences to help you keep 
warm or cool, to give light, air, water 
as you want it and in the best way. 
The local Hardware Man is your local 
neighbor, he lives and prospers just 
as you do. He suffers from bad sea- 
sons along with you and enjoys the 
benefits of a good season in just the 
same way. He makes a big invest- 
ment in slow-moving merchandise, 
such as emergency repair parts that 
are rarely needed, and in staple goods 
that carry almost no profit, and he 
stays open every day to supply your 
needs. Therefore you should trade 
with him as much as possible. Buy 
your kitchen equipment, your har- 
ness, stoves, paints, your heating and 
plumbing supplies, your roofing, fenc- 
ing, and other things at a “Farm 
Service’”” Hardware Store. The more 
you buy from him, the better service 
you will get, because of the larger 
assortment he can afford to carry. 


Each week in this paper your “Farm 
Service’’ Hardware Man is going to 
make suggestions of seasonable goods 
on which there may often be special 
prices, as well as suggestions for new 
ways to do everyday jobs. Read 
these messages each week and take 
advantage of the genuine service of 
a “Farm Service’ Hardware Store. 


Fi ind th the Store 
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How To Avoid Crank-Case Oil 


Down 
NOW 


Buys Any All-Fuel 
WITTE Engine 


From 1', to 7 H-P. 











One-Profit 

ENGINE 

Is Sold Direct from Factory To 

You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 


HEE's the engine that has revoultionized 
power on the farm-—~makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual ~— troubles. Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
fuels. Built to burn any fuel-—no attachments nec- 
essary. Completely equipped with WICO a gon 
square protected tank, die-cast bearings, spe and 
power regulator and governor. 


Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Little of it 
‘ Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
i +: From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de- 
tails of amazing Offer. No obligation. Manufacturers 
also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump- 
ing Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1805 Empire BI PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1805 Witte Bidg., FRANCISCO, can. 
ick shipments also made from nearest 0 
these warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont, New York, N. ¥. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 


Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
139 Spring St., - - New York 
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Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—lIever made. Oneman saws 15 cords a day—ceay. 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P. En- 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—Easy 
Terms. Write for 30-Dey Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Room 801-W Magee Bidg.. Pittsbutgh, Pa. 



























it upon request. a 
COLLINS PLOW CO.. 215() Hampshire St., Quincy, Mincle ; 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
eured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. WN. BOGUE, 
5149 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. II. St., Indianapolis. 











If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 
Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














Dilution in the Auto or 
Tractor Engine 
NE of the most common factors 
tending to impair the correct lub- 
rication of an automotive engine is the 
“dilution” of the engine oil caused by 
the accumulation of water and fuel in 
the crankcase. Dilution is generally 
most noticeable and pronounced in cold 
weather operation, but may also become 
a dangerous factor at other times if 
proper precautions are not observed to 
maintain the mechanical efficiency of 
the motor and the good condition of the 
crankcase oil. 

In the summer operation of automo- 
biles and in continuously hot operating 
units like tractors, the crankcase oil 
dilution is nominal, averaging some- 
where around 10%. In winter driving, 
with the wsually excessive use of the 
“choke,” and particularly in units sub- 
jected to periods of frequent idling, it 
is not unusual to find 25% to 30% 
dilution in 200 miles of operation or less, 
and some cases have come to the atten- 
tion of our laboratory in which the fig- 
ure was nearer 40%. 


Follow these Rules and Avoid Trouble 


First:—Avoid excessive use of the 
“choke”. After starting give the engine 
time to warm up somewhat before driv- 
ing. Use as “lean” a mixture as possi- 
ble. 

Second:—Keep the ignition system in 
first-class condition, minimizing the 
possibilities of “misses,” with attend- 
ant excess of unburned fuel. 

Third:—Use a radiator cover during 
cold weather to allow the motor to 
warm up more rapidly and also to run 
at a higher operating temperature. A 
cold running motor permits dilution to 
occur much more rapidly than a hot 
one, because all of the fuel injected 
into the cylinders does not burn wp. 
Some of it finds its way to the oil pan. 
Heat aids vaporization and promotes 
perfect combustion. 


Avoid Running Slow and Idling 


Fourth:—Avoid idling for long per- 
iods or excessive slow driving. At very 
slow speeds objectionable suction sets 
in tending to increase dilution. 

Fifth:—Keep your motor in gvod 
mechanical condition. Your oil con- 
sumption will indicate whether it is or 
not. A motor in good mechanical con- 
dition may promote dilution at idling 
speeds and in city driving and therefore 
not show much difference in crankcase 
oil level, but in cross-country, higher 
speed and continuous driving service it 
will burn up a very perceptible amount 
of oil. 

If, however, in both low and high 
speed service the oil level gauge does 
not indicate an apparent consumption 
the rate of raw fuel dilution is reaching 
a dangerous stage and the only remedy 
is to have the pistons and piston rings 
refitted. If the cylinders are out of 
round, tapered or scored, have them re- 
ground. New rings or pistons alone 
are not sufficient unless the cylinders 
are true. 


Heavy Does Not Take Up Slack 


When excessive wear has once set in, 
the use of a heavier oil will not alleviate 
the condition. In fact, this practice 
ma; cause serious difficulty from anoth- 
er source. Oil will not replace metal 
that has worn away. 

Sixth:—Use only a high quality oil 
of the grade and character re¢ommend- 
ed for your motor. 


Seventh:—Drain your oil pan fre- 
quently, at least every 1000 miles in sum- 
mer and 500 miles in winter and refill 
with the correct grade of fresh oil. 


Eighth:—Do not flush* the crankcase 
with kerosene. It is impossible to drain 
all the pockets without dropping the oil 
pan—and the kerosene which is trap- 
ped remiins to dilute the fresh oil. 
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Good Roads—Bad Roads 


Roads:At All! 


Warford Doubles Truck Profits 


The peculiar advantage of the Warford 
Auxiliary Transmission over Ford Truck 
devices in general is that it is equally valu- 
able under all conditions. 


Each year in America hundreds of miles 
of new highway are paved. There are good 


roads from coast to coast, 
and from border to border. 
But in the vast meshes of 
this concrete network are 
countless miles of bed roads, 
sand, mud and short steep 
grades. , 


The truck must travel over both kinds of 
highway—profitably. 


Because the Super Warford Transmission 


has six speeds, the Warford equipped Ford 
truck travels over pavement at passenger 
car speed with normal engine speed, and 
worms its way like a wartime tank through 
the heaviest going that ever a horse could 








about Warford equipment 

















Albany,N.Y. + | Fostet- Warford Co. 
Atlanta. Ga. . Au. Houd. Co. 
Auburn.N. Y. Foster Wartord Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y, - Co. 
Canton, Ohio D Co. 
harlotte,N.C, + Hall-Warford Co. 
a. Sieg- Warford Co. 











Sieg pany 

f, lalties Co. 
Detroit Mich. -” Transmission Sales Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. Massachusetts Warford Co. 
Auto Parts Company 

Indianapolts, 1 ment Co. 
Ka City, Mo. Warford-Western Co. 
Lewiston, Me. Maine-Warford Co. 





jan Fra , Cal. Wartord. Pacific Co. 
seattle, Wash Warford-Equi; t Co. 
jpokane, Wash.- George H rich Co. 
t Paul, Minn. + McGee-White Corp. 
stock br ich. Transmission Sales Co. 
‘ampa, Fla, Wholesale Auto House 

ington, D.C. - SJ ’ Son 

ita, Kan, Warford Distributing Co. 


Windsor, Ont. Warford Corp. of Can Lid. 
(Mowe Utes) 

Toronto, Ont. Warford Corp. of Can Lid. 

anya 

aclin ors . 

Calaary, Alta. { Universal Motor Co. Lid. 

Edmonton, Alta, Domini 


PROD 


—_ get through. . 
Ask the Ford Dealer or the When you consider that Warford provides 
Distributor nearest you thissort of performance with a double load, 


that it hauls two tons instead of one any- 
where in less time, there can be no reason 
for considering further which truck to buy. 


If you will ask the Ford dealer, he will be 
glad to show you what Warford does and 
how it does it. 
Ford Truck power take-off facilities, 


Warford also gives the 


Neither the Warford Corporation 
nor its manufacturers has any con- 
nection whatsoever with any com- 
pany manufacturing motor cars. 


artord 
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|] The Warford Corporation, 44 Whitehall Sc, New York City 











Moosejaw, Sask. - Moosejaw Motors Lid. | 








Drain crankcase while the engine is 
warm and the oil is agitated—this will 
carry off the sediment. 





Mending a Cracked Concrete 
Trough 


“About a year ago I lined an old wooden 
horse trough with cement about 2 inches 


thick and it has now cracked in several 
places. Is there anything | can do to 
water-proof this now?'’—F, E., New 
Jersey. 
RECOMMEND that you give the en- 
tire inside a _ plaster coat. First, 


thoroughly clean the trough with a good 
stiff brush and water. Then before ap- 
plying the plaster, paint the cleaned sur- 
faces with a wash of cement and water 
mixed to the consistency of cream. Ap- 
ply this gust in advance of the plastering, 
with an ordinary white wash brush. Mix 
the plaster mortar, ene part cement to one 
and one-half or two parts of sand and 
apply this before the cement wash has com- 
menced to harden. When making up your 
batch of cement mortar, remember that it 
is not good policy to mix up at one time 
more than you can apply to the trough 
within thirty minutes of the mixing. If 
this does not answer your question, do not 
hesitate to write us again.—F. G. B. 





More About Preventing Mouse 
Damage to Harness 


leon question asked by H. H. of New 

Jersey in the April 10th issue in re- 
gard to wha: will keep mice from gnaw- 
ing harness. I have had the same trouble 
and think they do it for the salt they get 
from the horses’ perspiration. I place a 
dish of salt where the mice have free ac- 
cess to it and have had no further trouble. 
—F. M. H., New York. 


REAL FIR 
FLOORING 


per 
1000 
Fee 


SSeS 
Ss : 





Write and get rock bottom prices on everything 
you need in lumber, millwork and building 
material. Buy direct from people who can save 

‘ou from $600 to $1500 or more on your house or 

arn bill. Wonderful letters from thousands of 
customers endorse our quality material and 
fair dealing. 


WRITE 


and Catalog 


Just see what we 
can save you on 
new fir and oak floor- 
ing, white pine lap siding, 
dimension material, boards, 
sheathing, ete. Hundreds of {tems—all brand 
new—direct from mills. Quick shipment—no 
w: ting. We ship by railroad as far as 600 
miles at Big Savings. 

House Plans, too—See our Catalog. 

Address our nearest yard and mark your en- 
velop or postal, Dept. A A-} 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 
Home Offices: 332 8. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

Braaches: Rockford, Ill., Camp Meade, Md., Camden, N.J. 
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ALMLY Rutledge read the letter re- in talk that is too general, vague, and in- 


ceived from the British General in 
which he announced his willingness to hold 
the conference proposed by General Moul- 
trie, and that for this purpose he had the 
honour to appoint two British officers, one 
of whom should be his own brother Col- 
onel Prevost. They would be glad to re- 
ceive the two commissioners General Moul- 
trie should send to confer with them, and 
the British commander suggested that the 
conference should be held at some point 
between the British and American lines. 

Rutledge laid down the letter, and with 
his grave, owlish eyes looked round the 
little assembly. ‘In the absence of General 
Moultrie, I accounted it my duty to open 
despatch, which js addressed, of course, to 
him.” He paused. No one said anything. 
Moultrie, himself, merely nodded. ‘It is 
something that Prevost should 
consent to parley. It now remains for 
General Moultrie to tell us what are ihe 
terms that he has in mind to propose to 
the British, so that we may take a decision 
upon the matter.’ 

‘Terms of what?’ barked Gadsden. 
course,” said 


Ge mK ral 


surrender, of 
‘Nothing else is in 


‘Terms of 
Rutledge gravely. 
question here.’ 

There was complete silence, a silence of 
dismay and stupefaction, which endured 
some moments, to be broken at last by one 
of the civilian» Privy Councillors, John 
Edwards, a merchant of Charles Town. In 
a quavering voice, with tears in his eyes, 
he made his feeble protest 

‘What! We are to give up the town at 
last !’ 

‘Give up the town?’ echoed Moultrie, and 
his hard laugh rang through the tent. He 
looked at Rutledge. ‘Will your excellency 
dare to go back and tell the people that?’ 

And Gadsden supported him. ‘They are 
as firm and calm as can be expected of men 
in this extremity, and ready to stand to the 
lines and defend their country.” He looked 
Rutledge squarely, almost menacingly, be- 
tween the cyes. “The man who tells them 
we must surrender will be torn in pieces 
for a traitor.’ 

And a general growl of agreement and 
of hostility to Rutledge showed how every 
man present was of Gadsden’s mind. 

But Rutledge was as unmoved as if 
made of. granite. 

"You would do well to remember what 
is the British force and 
Prevost has more than twice, indeed, near- 
ly three times, our numbers.’ 

‘At Fort Sullivan,’ Moultrie answered 
him, ‘the odds were nearer ten to one.’ 
Rutledge raised 


what is ours. 


‘There is no parallel!’ 
his voice to dominate the others. The 
fierce, unusual vehemence of his tone, 
stantly quelled them. ‘There your men 
were behind a fort made of soft palmetto 
wood, whose power of resistance was un- 
suspected by an opponent without exper- 
ience of such material. Also fortune was 
on your side. You know, Moultrie, that 
but for the fact that two of the battle- 
ships fouled each other in the channel as 
they were manceuvring to attack you trom 


the west, the day might have ended very 
differently 1 do not say this to decry 
your valour and the valour of the man 








who f ht with you on that occasion; but 
to remind you of the difference of the con- 
ditions. You must remember the state of 
our fortifications now, the paltry earth- 
work heltering our men, which may be 


Half 


the defenders of the town are raw militia, 


carried by the first vigorous assault. 


who have yet to stand fire Opposed to 
them you have an ariny of almost three 
times their number of seasoned soldiers, 
with a preponderance of Highlanders and 
Hessians artillery that 
nothing can withstand.’ 

‘For that statement, at least, you have 
mo warrant,’ cried Gadsden. ‘Only actual 


engagement can prove what we can and 


ind a weight of 


what we cannot withstand.’ 
Mr. Ferguson, another of the civilian 


Councillors, now interposed. 
*That being so, are we not wasting time 





conclusive? Would it not be better if 
General Moultrie were to tell us what al- 
ternative to unconditional surrender might 
be proposed by the commissioners we are 
to send?’ 

‘I, sir?” demanded Moultrie. ‘I have no 
alternative to propose save this.’ And he 
brought his hand down upon the hilt of 
his sword. 

‘Your excellency, then?’ said Mr. Fergu- 
son. ‘You will have considered the matter, 
surely. 

‘Aye,’ said 
considered.’ 

‘What do you say, then, should be pro- 
posed?” John Edwards asked him, and all 
grew very still to hear the answer. 

Rutledge paused a moment, and for a 
moment his eyes fell away from those of 
the assembly, which were all focussed, and 
most of them in hostility, upon himself. 
Then, as if commanding himself, he raised 
his bold glance again, and slowly expound- 
ed what he had considered. 

‘When in Georgia, and desiring to en- 


Rutledge grimly. ‘I ha-e 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/l Sabatini 


sumed. 
know that I shall be supported. The rest 


duty without my assistance, then,’ said he 
drily; and he turned to depart a; Laurens 
had done. But, coming face to face with 
Moultrie, who had also risen, he halted, 
and clapped a hand upon the General’s 
shoulder. ‘You are in command here, re- 
member,’ he sternly admonished him. 
Moultrie smiled grimly back. ‘And as 
long as I a:. in command,’ he answered, 
“be quite sure that Charles Town will not 
surrender. If Mr. Rutledze insists upon 
sending to the British any such proposal as 
he has mentioned, he sends it in his own 
name, not in mine. And should General 
Prevost accept it, he will make the discov- 
ery that any agreement made by him with 
the civil Governor of Charles Town is not 
binding upon its military commander.’ 
Three only now remained, and of these 
only two were members of the Council, and 
they were men upon whom Rutledge had 
particular claims—of kinship in th case of 
one, of many years of good friendship and 
co-operation in the case of the other. Of 
these, his brother-in-law, Roger Smith, 
who commanded one of the militia regi- 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


HARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 
leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
a staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 


faces arrest. 


Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 


if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 


Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. 


Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. 


The Governor and Mandeville flee. 


Latimer returns to Charlies 


Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. Rutledge, the Colonial gov- 
ernor, warns Harry to insist that Myrtie discontinue her visit to her father’s home be- 
cause of the presence of a mysterious visitor by the name of Jonathan Nield and espec- 


ially since the British forces are near Charies Town. 
Myrtle penetrates Nield’s disguise, discovering that he is Mandeville. 
teave Charles Town if Myrtle will not report him as a spy. 


Harry ignores the warning. 
Nield promises to 
However, Mandeville breaks 


his promise and again returns at which time he is held for questioning this time by 


Latimer who also penetrates his disguise. 
captured and a secret code was found on his person. 


In the meantime another spy has been 
In confessing his identity Nieid 


(Mandeville) tells Latimer that Myrtle knew of his identity all along which leads Lati- 
mer to question his wife’s trustworthine$s.. He orders Nieid’s detention and determines 


to put Myrtle to test. 
gain time. 


Meanwhile Rutledge has opened negotiations with the British to 








sure the peace of that province, so-as to 
leave his army free to invade South Caro- 
lina, General Prevost proposed to the 
Georgians that they should enter into an 
agreement of neutrality with him, leaving 
their ultimate fate to be determined by 
that of the other colonies at the conclusion 
of the war.’ 

He paused, and there followed a silence 
of ccnsternation growing to horror and 
anger, in which men looked at one another. 
It was young Colonel Laurens, advancing 
a step towards the table as he did so, who 
voiced the general thought. 

‘My God! Are you suggesting that we 
should signify our willingness to accept 
any such proposal as that if he will make 
it?’ 

‘A proposal,’ Moultrie reminded the Gov- 
ernor, ‘which, in the case of Georgia, you, 
yourself, denounced as too ridiculous to 
inerit even an answer. Have you 
considered that such a proposal means not 
only the surrender of Charles Town and 
the army defending it, but the surren_>r 
also of the army in the South under Gen- 
eral Lincoln?’ 

Rutledge’s glance faltered a moment 
under the stern blue eyes of Moultrie. 
But it hardened again immediately. ‘I 
have,’ he answered. 

Gadsden smacked his thigh, and bounded 
to his feet, shal:ing with ager. 

‘Then here’s my opinion on it, and on 
you,” he ‘In plain words, you're a 
damned traitor, Rutledge. A damned trai- 
tor,’ he repeated, ‘and you deserve a rope.’ 

Rutledge sat quite sti!l, but what little 
blood there was in his face receded from 
it, leaving it to the very lips of the hue 
of lead. There was a muttering about him 
that was ominous and full of menace. He 
rallied his strength to withstand it. 

‘I will not enter ‘inte the arguments 
again. With the consent of the Council, 
or without it, I intend to go forward with 
the proposal, as I have announced.’ 

Gadsden bowed. ‘You will perform your 


roared. 


ments, was the first now to abandon him. 
He stood scowling, undecided a moment 
after the others had gone; then, shrugging 
aside his hestitation, he looked at Rutledge. 

‘l am sorry, John, that you should have 
taken this decision. I would support you 
if I could do so in honesty. But I can’t. 
It is better to die out there ... Anything 
is better than disloyalty to the other pro- 
vinces that trust’ us and depend upon us.’ 
And he, too, went out. 

Be it that he felt this desertion by his 
relative more keenly than he had felt the 
others, or else that the breaking point of 
his endurance had been reached, the Gover- 
nor sat down heavily, and, resting his el- 
bows on the board, took his head in his 
hands. 

Moultrie touched Latimer on the shoul- 
der. His face was set; the habitual bon- 
homie had entirely departed out of it. 

‘Come,’ he said quietly, and turned to 
leave. 

Rutledge’s voice arrested him. It uttered 
Moultrie’s Christian name on a note of 
supplication such as Latimer himself had 
never yet heard, and could not believe that 
any other had ever heard, from those cold 
lips. 

The General turned, and the two men 
looked at ea 4 other across the width of 
the tent. Latimer had the uncomfortable 
sensation of being an intruder. 

‘Shall I go, sir?’ he asked his general. 

To his surprise it was Rutledge who an- 
swered him. 

‘By no means, sir. I may need you in 
a moment.” Then he turned his eyes slow- 
ly to Moultrie again. ‘Do you, too, be- 
lieve the damnable tl.ings in the minds of 
those men who have left me? Do you be- 
lieve me capable of such a betrayal?’ 

‘Believe it?’ echoed Moultrie. ‘What else 
am I to believe, since you yourself pro- 
pose the betrayal?’ He paused. Rutledge 
did not answer him. He just looked at 
him with eyes that were full of pain. ‘You 
have heard what I shall do,’ Moultrie re- 


‘And you have seen enough te 


now is your affair. I wash my hands of 
it, Jchn as did the others.’ 

Rutledge brought one of his hands dowy 
upon the table in a gesture of exasperation, 

“Very well,’ he said. ‘Do as you have 
said. Do it, whatever happens. If Pre. 
vost should accept my proposal, send him 
word that you and the army defending 
Charles Town will resist in spite of any 
agreement between him and your Gover- 
nor. Let it be understood between us that 
you shall do that. But, for the present, 
appoint me two officers to be my commise 
sioners in this conference with the British, 
and to bear them tiis proposal of neutral 
ity.’ 

Moultrie drew himself up, indignantly, 
‘I'll cut out my tormgue frst.’ 

Rutledge looked at him sadly. ‘And 
you are my friend, Will! You know me 
better, perhaps, than any living man, and 
I dare swear that not in all the years of 
our acquaintance has your trust in me 
ever been deceived. Yet all that is to 
count for nothing with you.’ He uttered 
a little laugh of bitterness. 

‘It’s no question of trust, John. Even 
if I consented, where should I find me two 
officers to carry such a message? You 
heard what Laurens and Gadsden had to 
say. It is what every man who wears the 
American uniform would answer me if I 
invited him to go on such an errand.’ 

‘Roger Smith would go for one, if he 
had our orders. And there is Latimer, 
there, whom I have detained for this; so 
that he might hear the assurance I have 
just given you. Perhaps he would now 
consent to go for another?’ His eyes 
questioned Latimer as he spoke. 

Considering the long antagonism be- 
tween them, Latimer found a certain cruel 
humour in the situation. It was almost as 
if Fate avenged him upon Rutledge for 
all the mistrust which he, himself, had suf- 
fered at Rutledge’s hands. There was 
something of poetic justice in the fact that 
Rutledge, in the hour of his need, distrust 
ed by all, should stoop irom his high office, 
almost humbly for once, to beg the trust 
of Harry Latimer. 

Because Latimer was gifted with some 
vision, he was unable to believe Rutledge 
guilty either of cowardice or treason, as 
had been so freely and recklessly implied. 
To him, not only Rutledge’s whole life, 
but his very demeanour at that Council, 
gave the lie to any such charges, rendered 
them fantastic and grotesque. Perhaps 
his recollection of the harsh judgments 
Rutledge had passed upon him more than 
once, and his reflection that these had been 
justified by externals, made him now doub- 
ly wary of externals where Rutledge was 
concerned; determined him to judge Rut- 
ledge’s present action by his knowledge of 
the man, rather than the man from the 
appearance of this action. 

Therefore, his answer was not only 
prompt, but uttered with a deference that 
in all the circumstances was eloquent, in- 
deed. Barcheaded he bowed. 

‘I have the honour to be at your excell- 
ency’s service.” 

Rutledge’s stern face suddenly softened 
by surprise, and the glance he flashed on 
Latimer was almost one of gratitude. 

But it was Moultrie who spoke, his 
tone harsh. 

‘You are at my service, sir,’ he reminded 
Latimer. ‘You will take your orders from 
me. And I will never order you on such 
an errand. Neither you nor Smith; nor 
any other.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Rutledge in a hard voice, 
it must be done, or we perish.’ 

‘You have been answered upon that,’ 
Mouitrie reminded him. 

Rutledge made a gesture of impatience, 
of distraction with his fine hands. 

‘It is not what I meant. I scarcely know 
what [ am saying.’ He passed a trembling 
hand over his moist and pallid brow. “What 
I meant to say was...’ He paused and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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OUR COPY of this General Catalogue brings you America’s 


7 Lowest Prices on everything you most need for your home, 
for your personal use and for every member of the family. 









Use the coupon—simply fill in your name and 
address and by return mail we will send you 
free the National’s complete General Catalogue. 

This new General Catalogue brings you a 
much broader service. It announces the Greater 
National—now equipped to serve you with al- 
most everything that your home requires, that 
you personally use or wear. 

Thirty-eight years’ experience in creating bar- 
gains, in securing the greatest values, has en- 
abled us to offer you the very lowest possible 
prices on house furnishings, stoves, vacuum 
cleaners, kitchen cabinets and utensils, silver- 
ware, jewelry, toilettes, toys, china and glass- 
ware, rugs, blankets, comfortables, curtains and 
piece goods. 

For the men and boys, there are automobile 
tires, tubes, batteries—everything for the auto- 
mobile; and complete assortments of clothing, 
furnishings and shoes. 

Every woman will be delighted with the 
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216 West 24th Street 
New York City 


e NATION 
CLoAK €> Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY CO.,Inc. 





charm of the most beautiful new fashions, the 
best New York Styles. Never have we equaled in 
beauty and smartness the wonderful selection of 
new dresses, and coats and hats we are showing 
this season. The name “ National” is more than 
ever the mark of unquestioned Style Authority. 

To every member of your household this new 
enlarged National General Catalogue brings the 
best opportunity for saving on almost every 
need of the family and the home. 

This General Catalogue is a family book—a 
home book. It is important to you that this 
new opportunity for saving be brought into 
your home! So use the coupon—or write us 
a postcard for your free copy of the new, en- 
larged National Catalogue. 

Remember, everything purchased at the Na- 
tional must always give you complete satis- 
faction. For thirty-eight years the National 
has said to every customer: “‘ Your money back 
if you are not satisfied.” 
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605 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Use this coupon now 
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This coupon brings you free the complete General 
Catalogue with America’s lowest prices. 





TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 

216 West 24th St. 605 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Aansas City, Mo. 

(if you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 


coupon to our New York house—if you live west 
of the ae River mail to our Kansas City 
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2 Tons 
Heats 
§ Rooms! 


f “With the Bulldog Furnace Iused 3 | 
tons of hard coal last winter to heat 
our 8 room house.”—Lester F. Coons, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

That’s what the Bulldog does with 
coal! Here’s what it does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 


“Ican run my B sulldog furnace steady 
for fourteen days in normal weather 

conditions on the actual cost of fifty 
cents.” So writes F. R. Redetzke, of 
Cleveland, North Dakota, and he adds: 
“Hard to believe, is it? That’s what 
some of my neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this 
country. That’s the fuel I am using.” 


Cuts Coal Bill in Half! 


“T had a hot air furnace in our seven-room 
house before I got the Ley and our house 
was always cold. h the Bulldog it only 
takes half as much oul and we had weather 
below zero, and the house was nice and warm 
in the morning when we got up. We never 
have the draft on more than half an hour ata 
time, and it has the place red hot. Itkeepsthe 
fire allday in mild weather.” —JessT. Conrad, 
1121 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 


“We have seven rooms, four onthe first floor 
and three on the second, and the Bulldog 
heats them fine. We find it takes a little 
more coal to heat the whole house than it did 
to heat one room wifh a stove using chestnut 
coal.”"—J.B.Smith, 19ElmSt.,Somerville,N.J. 








\PIPELESS FURNACE 


Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement 
Goes Through any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 
Bulldog Is Just What He Wanted! 


“I wanted a square heater that would not 
take up half my cellar, also one with a square 
fire box, so my fire would burn even. I lived 
in a place with a furnace having a round fire 
box and ne. ver had an even fire. Lwanteda 
heaterthat would not break my back toshake 
it, one that would save coalanad give me heat. 
1 have it today installed in our cellar. It isa 
Bulldog."’—Robert P. Carter, Kingston, N.Y. 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate Comes completely erected, 
fite any height of basement, goes through 
any door and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our am azingly low 
price! Factory connections in both East 
and West. We ship from nearest point. 
Don't consider buying any furnace until you 
find out about the Bulldog. Write at once 
for our spec cial offer and our free catalog, 
- rethe t with the wonderful record of Bull- 

cess, Get ready for winter NOW! 
NM. “r thi $ coupon today! 


poe Bulides Furnace Co. w= 
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“Harly American” 


Applies to Food as Weil as to Furniture 


HE hulled corn of New <=ngland is 
the lye hominy o: the South—at least 
the process is the same for obtaining 
both. This is a typical cold weather dish 
i hing 30 starchy is apt to ferment 
when weather is warm. 

Huied Corn 

To prepare add the lye or potash ty 
kettle half filled with water, lye in the 
proportion of one pound of lye to one 
bushel of cern. Why. this solution comes 
to a boil, add the corn—white corn being 
preferred in some sections, yellow in 
others. (Do not use aluminum kettle). 

After about an hour the starch irom 
the corn begins to thicken the water; then 
the kettle should be set back on the stove 
and kept simmering. Stir often to pre- 
vent burning. Test a few grains occasion- 
ally by dropping into cold water to see if 
the hulls slip. The quality of the final 

duct is largely determined by how long 
the corn stays in the lye water. If too 
long, a dark, heavy and mushy grain re- 
sults; if too short, the hulls will not come 
off and the grains cannot be cooked tender. 

As soon as the hulls slip easily when 
tested, wash the corn in clear water rub- 
bing or brushing the corn vigorously and 
floating off the hulls. Do not be afraid to 
use water here, as all hulls should be re- 
moved and the corn well rinsed. 

A lcag simmering in clear salted water 
follows this treatment. The corn may b:2 
served hot with milk or warmed up with 
butter before serving. 

Boiled Samp 

Soak the samp fve or six hours, drain. 
To one quart of rapidly boiling salted 
water slowly add one cup of the samp. 
Cook directly over the fire until thick and 
finish cooking over water in the top of 
the double boiler. ‘This should continue 
to cook from four to six hours. If the 
flavor of sugar is preferred, add one table- 
spoonful to one quart of the boiling water. 

Samp may be served plain, with meat 
gravy as a vegetable or it may be used 
as a cereal with sugar and milk or cream. 

Indian Pudding 
2 tablespoons corn- 1 tablespoon molas- 
meal ses 
3 cups milk '4 teaspoon ginger 
2 tablespoons sugar '4 cup raisins 

Put the cornmeal in greased baking dish. 
Seald one-half the milk and pour over meal, 
stir well, add seasonings and raisins, and 
rest of milk (cold). Very moderate oven, 
bout 2 hours. Stir 3 or 4 times during 
baking. 

This is the old-fashioned pudding and is 
very soft. It is eaten with or without 
If a stiffer pudding 
is liked, add more cornmeal—up to one- 
fourth cup. If the miolasses taste is dis- 


sauce, as one prefer 


liked, omit and use 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Brown sugar is liked by many. The ginger 
may be omitted or other spices used, 
taste. Cinnamon ‘s often used. 


Cornmeal Mush 

1 cup cornmeal 2 teaspoons salt 

1! qts. boiling water 

Have the salted water boiling rapidly 
ind drop in the meal gradually, never al- 
lowing the boiling to stop. Stir constant- 
ly, allowing the mush to cook about 30 
minutes or even longer. Or the mush may 
be cooked for 5 minutes over direct heat 
and then finish the cooking in a double 
oiler with hot water. This process takes 
longer as from 45 minutes to one hour 
must be allowed, but it does not require 
o much watching. 

H pad Pudding (Fried Mush) 

For frying the mush should be stiffer 

in when it is to be eaten hot. Reduce 
le a nt of water about one-eighth. If 
the mush is poured into a bread pan or 
milar utensil it can be cut into slices 
convenient for frying. The slices should 
be dipped in flour or in cornmeal. If one 
likes it so, a little grated cheese can be 
udded to the hot mush before it is allowed 
to chill. The Hasty Pudding of former 
days was nothing nore nor less than corn- 
meal mush. It was sometimes served with 
and butter as the main dish 
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at supper. Or each person was provided 
with a dish of hot or cold milk which he 
could add to his dish of mush as he chose. 
The fried cornmeal mush is made more 
delicious by being served with maple syrup 
or molasses. 
Johnny Cake 

The recipe as given here is the old- 
fashioned corn pone or hoe-cake of the 
South, the Northern .ame for the same 
thing being Johnny-cake. In many places 
in the South this Corn Pone or “Dodger 
Bread” is very popular served with vege- 
tables. It is shaped into “pones” using 
both hands. Its flavor is improved if these 
pones are basted with the hot fat from the 
baking pan as the bread cooks. This is a 
heavy bread because there is no leavening 
agent used. 


2 cups cornmeal (about) 
2 teaspoons sait 1 tablespoon shorten- 
4 cups boilirg water ing 


Mix cornmeal and salt, pour boiling 
water over, add shortening, beat well. 
Spread one-half inch thick or a greased 
bakiny pan. Moderate oven until crisp. 
(35 to 45 min.). 

But many people object to this rather 
sodden loaf and have done two things to 





FARMERS 
RopertaA SYMMES 


The men who labor in the field 
Close to the sweet brown sod 
Are—all unwitting, it may be— 
In partnership with God. 

Their daily work availeth not 
Their toll is all in vain 
Unless He sends the blessed sun 
The sweet, refreshing rain. 


The men who labor in the field 
Close to the sweet brown sod 

Are partners with a Power Divine 
Close friends of God. 











correct it; nameiy they substitute some 
flour for part of the meal and use baking 
powder. Some of the old recipes call for 
cream of tartar and saleratus (baking 
soda) which was their way of improvising 
: baking powder. One of these ol< recipes 
translated into present-day terms is as fol- 
lows: 


2 cups flour V4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup yellow meal 2 teaspoons baking 
4 tablespoons sugar powder 

Milk or water to make a thin batter 


about 2'2—2%4 cups) 

In the South the chances are that the 
meal would be white instead of yellow 
and that sour milk would be used. This, 
of course, requires soda to neutralize it, 
about one-third to one-half teaspoon per 
cup of sour milk. It also means that 
where soda is used, less baking powder is 
necessary, in fact is sometimes omitted al- 
together. The real Southerner prefers his 
cornbread without sugar. 

Ginger Snaps 

Most of the desserts in early American 
days were sweetened with molasses or with 
brown sugar. Modern science teaches us 
that open kettle molasses possesses some 
very necessary vitamins and that we could 
well use more moiasses in our diet. 


(about) 
Vo cup shortening 1 teaspoon salt 


Vo cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon ginger 
2'2 cups flou> 


Heat the molasses, shortening and sugar 
to boiling point then add dry ingredients. 
Enough flour so that mixture can be rolled 
very thin. Chill thoroughly before rolling. 
Cut in 2 inch strips or cut with fancy 
cutter. Moderate oven, about 7 min. 

Pulled Molasses Candy 


3 tablespoons butter 2-3 cup sugar 
2 cups molasses 4 teaspoons vinegar 


Put the molasses, vinegar and butter in- 
to a saucepan. Boil until it strings when 
dropped from a spoon, or until it is brittle 
when dropped into cold water and pour 
into a buttered tin. When nearly cold, 
pull with buttered fingers until nearly 
white. Cut into small pieces or sticks and 
lay on buttered platter. The oldest recipes 
do not call for sugar, as it was seldom, of 
ever, used. 


V2 cup molasses 


Popcorn Balls 
An old recipe calls for one cup of mo- 


lasses boilec until it strings. Stir into this 
a piece of butter half the size of an egg 
.about I 1-2 tablespoons) and put in a 
pinch of salt (1-8 teaspoon). : This should 
cover .. quart dish of popped corn. When 
cool enough to handle shape into balls 
about the size of an orange. 





Recording Christmas Helps 


ODAY I heard our littlest boy say, 
“Daddy, I want a tool set like this one 
in the catalogue.” 

That wish is recorded in my Christmas 
gift list. 

An older boy is anxious to start raising 
poultry. Half dozen hehs follow his name 
on my list. 

Each gift is recorded as expressed by 
the different members of the family. By 
the time I am ready to do my shopping I 
shall know what will be received with ape 
preciation, because it is wanted. Then, 
too, I can shop before the rush and the in- 
creased holiday price is on. 

I will get more for my money. my 
nerves will be spared, and John, who likes 
to make things wil' get his tool ‘set, in- 
stead of a book or tie, gotten the last mine 
ute because one does not know what a boy 
will like. Lucy will get the longed for 
camera, instead of the usual stationery or 
handkerchiefs.—A. S. 


Peonies 

LTHOUGH peonies may be safely 

transplanted any time from mid- 
August until late spring, the very best 
time for this work is during September. 
Roots planted at this time become es- 
tablished before freezing weather, and 
as a consequence are all ready to com- 
mence growth next spring. A small 
percentage of bloom may be expected 
the first year from three to five eye 
divisions planted in early fall. Plant 
the roots about two or two and one- 
half inches deep and about three feet 
apart. Fresh manure close to the roots 
means sure failure. If it is necessary to 
enrich the soil, bone meal fed from the 
top will answer the purpose. 

Peonies may be had in an endless 
variety but many kinds are for the ex- 
perienced grower only owing to their 
povt growing and blooming habits. The 
following are good dependable varieties 
that should prove successful under aver- 
age garden conditions: Baroness 
Schroeder, flesh pink shading to milk 
white, midseason; Festima Maxima, 
pure white with center flecked crimson, 
early; Duchess de Nemours, white with 
sulphur collar, early; Grandiflora, rose- 
white, very late; Madame Calot, fleshy 
white tinted pink, early; Reine Hortense 
(sometimes called Pres. Taft), pink and 
salmon, midseason; Livingstone, lilac- 
rose tipped silver; Mons. Jules Elie, pale 
lilac-rose, early; Sarah Bernhardt, 
mauve-rose, mid-season; Therese, violet- 
rose; Edulis Superba, mauve-pink, carly; 
Felix Crousse, brilliant red; Mons. Mare 
tin Cahuzac, purple garnet; Rubra Su- 
perba, rose-carmine, late-—C. W. Wood. 


Letter writing is becoming a lost art. 
Take time to keep in touch with old 
friends. 

* * * 


FIREFLIES 


From shadows into moonlight 
The fireflies flit at night; 
When you stretch out hands to hold thems, 
They vanish with their light. 
After clutching empty darkness 
For these glowing little prey, 
You will see them sprinkling star dust 
Quite a hundred yards away. 
—Maset Frances Cronk 









Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and $1.00 at druggists, 
4 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchocue, N. Y. 
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A Day of Real Fun 


Picnic Affordea a Circus 


have a picnic a great success on a 
rainy day is certainly a record of 
which to be proud, and the Ulster County 
Farm and Home Bureau Association in 
conjunction with the Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce, are to be congratulated on the 
success of their annual county picnic held 
on August 18th. 

There may have been clouds all about 
and overhead, but only sunshine was to 
be scen in the faces of the happy crowd 
that took part in the events of the day. 

No concessions were allowed except for 
demonstrations of machinery and needs of 
the farm and farm homes. All else was in 
the hands of the Home Bureau which 
furnished all the refreshments and, the 
Farm Bureau and Chamber of Commerce 
arranged the amusements of the day. 

One of the features of the picnic was 
the parade led by the Citizens Band. Silver 
cups were offered as prizes for the best 
floats in the three divisions :—Agricultural, 
Decorative and Business. Hurley took the 
cup in the Decorative, Lake Katrine in 
the Agricultural and Burgevin, Florist in 
the Business. 

Much of the interest of the day centered 
in the horseshoe pitching contest. To 
hold the cup, it is necessary to hold the 
cup three successive years. Marlborough 
won the cup twice, but this year lost to 
Asbury. 

The “Circus Program” which amused 
the crowds through the afternoon, the cast 
including Ulster County riding club, 
Ulster County Boy Scouts, and members 
of Kingston Y. W. C. A., with strange 
animals never before seen on sea or land 
furnished by Farm Bureau units through- 
out the county, was a success which is 
likely to be continued. 

After all, what is a picnic without eats? 
The Home Bureau excelled in the food 
furnished and nutrition lessons applied, by 
providing whole wheat delicacies, sand- 
wiches of whole wheat bread, also cake 
and cookies made of whole wheat. Ice- 
cream, fruitade, all varieties of milk 
drinks, home-made candies, watermelons 
and home grown fruits, frankfurters and 
coffee of the best to be had—satisfied the 
needs of the inner man. 

No speechmaking, but a day of whole- 
some fun, cementing old friendships and 
making new ones, a spirit of cooperation 
and fostering of a better understanding 
between the rural and urban folks, with 
a spirit of service for the common good, 
has given to the Ulster County Farm and 
Home Bureau and Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce picnic a record worthy of 
emulation. 

The State Troopers contributed their 
usual fine service in parking the cars and 
gave an exhibition of riding which thrilled 
the crowds, who considered the silver cup 
awarded to them well won. 

ExizA Keates YOUNG. 





Saving Time For Next Spring 
LONG with planting tulips and 
hyacinths and potato onions and such 

things this fall I am getting flower seeds 
into the ground. Some of them, as pansy, 
coreopsis, pinks and snap dragon are put 
in early enough to make thrifty little 
plants this fall, and others too late to 
germinate until next spring. Last fall in 
spite of heat and dry weather my calendula, 
snap dragon, coreopsis and pinks got a fair 
start before frost. Then they had a little, 
very little, cover of litter, not heavy barn- 
yard manure, and this spring they .came 
out bright and early. A little application 
of commercial fertilizer and they are 
wonderfully satisfactory. The cosmos 
planted last fall furnished enough plants 
to transplant wherever needed and they 
came early too. Some of the cosmos so 
planted began to bloom before the middle 
of July. 

The sweet peas will be planted rather 
deeper than in the spring, but the other 
seeds at the ordinary depth. Marig;id, 
zinnia, hollyhock, aster, columbine, fox 
glove and all the rest will go into the 


garden in drills. People tell me it is 
foolish but that remains to be seen. The 
sturdiest zinnia plants I have this spring 
were from seeds sown last fall. Nature 
does that, so why can’t human beings? 
The ground works well this fall and there 
is more time, to say nothing of better 
weather to work out, than in spring. 

So when house cleaning time comes I 
shall rest.easy knowing that the perennials 
and annuals, part of them at least, are 
safely in the ground. A friend of mine 
insists that one can leave dahlias in the 





For Mother, Daughter, Son 


: Pattern 2788 is 
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plaits give the 





eded extra step- 
ping room. The 
pattern cuts in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust 
measure, The 36- 
inch e requires 
2 of 40- 
imc ial with 
7% f 18 inch 

nt 19 and 
1% yards of 3% 


inch ribbon for 


bow. Price 13c. 





Pattern 2820 shows 
a cunning design for 
the little girl’s dress. 
It may be made up in 
silk or in one of the 
soft finished cotton 
materials. It requires 
1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard 
of 1% inch ribbon for 
tie, for the eight year 
old child. Pattern can 
be had in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 
Price 13c. 





Pattern 2797 

ts what moth- 
ers of little 
boys have been 
wanting. it 
shows the pop- 
niar long, flar- 
ing trousers 
and a blouse 
with yoke 
back. It re- 
quires in the 8 
year size, 2% 
yards of 36- 
inch material 
with % yard 
of 27-inch lin- 
ing. It comes 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 
years. Price 
13c. 


KS oy 
2797 
TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c to your order for one 
of our Fall Fashion Books. Send all 
orders to Pattern Department, Amer- 


ican Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 
New York City. 











ground over winter only covering them 
pretty heavy, and some day I may try 
that—Hitpa RicnMonp. 





A Simple Furniture Polish 
URNITURE that has lost its first 
glory of smooth finish can be cleaned 
and improved by this “home-made” but 
harmless mixture. Heat a pint of water 
very hot and to this add %4 tablespoonful 
of turpentine and 1% tablespoonfuls of 
boiled linseed oil. Allow this solution 
to cool a little, then dip into it a clean 
soft cloth and wring dry. Shake until 





a Parade, and Good Wholesome “Eats”’ 


cool and go over the woodwork and furni- 
ture. Do not use the solution after it 
becomes soiled, but make up new. 

A thorough polishing with soft dry 
cloth must follow the first application 
after about ten minutes. Otherwise tlie 
results will be disappointing. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from dage 14) 


dropped his voice. ‘It must be done that 
Prevost and his army may perish.’ 

‘What!’ Moultrie stiffened with amaze- 
ment as he rapped out that single word. 

With forefinger erect, Rutledge becko r- 
ed them nearer by a broad, repeated ges- 
ture. Resolution and despair were stamped 
on his white face. 

‘Sit down, both of you. Draw close. I 
have dreaded this. Dreaded it beyond 
everything. It is a secret so formidabie, 
so far-reaching, that I was prepared al- 
most for anything sooner than its disclos- 
ure. For if a breath of it leaks out be- 
fore the time, this war, which may be 
ended to*morrow at a blow, will drag on 
and on perhaps for years.’ 

‘If all that I have planned works out as 
I have planned it, we shall hold Prevost 
here as Burgoyne was held at Saratoga; 
and we shall burgoyne him as compleiely. 
Think what that would mean to-day! The 
British campaign in the North has come to 
nothing. If the car:p.ign now opening in 
the South should thus, at the outset, be 
shattered at a blow, what heart for war 
would there be left in England?’ 

‘That is the terrible secret that I carzy. 
That is the secret your mistrust, Moultrie, 
your insubordination, compels me now to 
disclose before you will carry out my or- 
ders, before you will afford me the one 
thing necessary for success—delay.’ He 
had spoken with bitterness; to this he add- 
ed now a touch of contempt. ‘Why, do you 
imagine, have I had these flags coming and 
going? Why did I ask you to send to 
ask for terms and swallow the insult with 
which you :net the request? Why did I 
constrain you to sen! yet again to pro- 
pose a conference? Why: For the same 
reason that I am asking you now to send 
this proposal of neutrality. Delay, delay, 
delay! Time! Another twenty-four hours, 
that is all I ask. I am branded « traitor, 
a coward! I tread the road to the gallows, 
I am told. I am to be called to account 
{-- this later on, as Laurens threaten-d 
me. For what? Fools, who think a man, 
whose courage and loyalty have been prov- 
ed a score of times, can turn coward and 
traitor all in a moment. Would a coward 
have borne their insults <s I bore them? 
Pshawl’ He sank together in his chair, 
as if worn out by the fury which he had 
suddenly unleashed. 


(Continued om page 18) 
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Mt 
know 


what it means to get 
the extra help of un- 
usually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening } 
naptha working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha! 
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FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 











Your dealer has ' 
Fels-Naptha—or } 
will get it for you } 
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Can be delenit 


HERE is no necessity for al- 

lowing dirt to enter and stay 
in your milk—and for you to re- 
ceive the low prices dirty milk 
brings. 

Do as thousands of dairy farm- 
ers are doing. Filter milk into 
your milk pail through Johnson & 
Johnson Filter Cloth. Filter it 
through this cloth whenever you 
transfer it. Strain it into the cans 
through Johnson & Johnson Cot- 
ton Discs in your milk strainer. 
J & J means clean milk. 

You will find these products eco- 
nomical and easy to use. You will 
find them profitable in results. Get 
them from your dealer. Or, address 
Johnson & Jchnson, Dept. A-94 
New Brunswick, N. J., for FREE 


SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 


Foheronsfoheuers 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS _ 








White House 
COFFEE 





DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


Portsmouth, Va. 


‘The Flavor is. 


Roasted In! 
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address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main 
words 





The More You Tell, 
E VERY week the AMerican Aci 
New Jersey, Pent 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 


the low rate to subscribers ar 
order 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted im this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per imsertion 1s $1 per week. 
| Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


CULTURIST reac 
yivamia and adjacent states. 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 


nd their friends, cash or monéy order must accompany your 


St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


The Quicker You Sell 
hes OVER 140,000 tarmers in New Yerk 
Advertising orders must reach our 


reach us on the same schedule. Because of 














AGENTS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn 
shirts direct tc 


950.09 to $1 ) weekly, se ig irts dir 
wearer N tal or ex nee needed. Repre 
gent a real nufacturer We te now for FREE 
SAMPLES MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 


way, New York 














CATTLE 
STOCK CATTLE AND FARMS—Cattle in 
mr lots, 0 to 8 lbs., Hertords, enertseres 
and arn W rit hefore u t breed 
and size wanted Get prices on re al barg aims im 
Iowa land CHAS. R EDDY, held 
Lowa 
ena rERED AYRSHIRE BULLS and bull 
Herd lited. W. J. W. 
SECIITEL, Stony Creck lis, Pa, 





| jIARANTEED TOBACCO; Che wing or 

mok ng 5 lbs $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
pay when received. F ARMERS 
Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 





{ 0, e fre 
ASSOl TATION. 





{ 
| SPECIAL SALE—Homespun tobacco, Smok- 


or Chewing Satisfaction Guara nteed or 

ley funded, four Ibs. $1.00, twelve $2.25. 
ipe Free UNITED FARMERS OF KEN- 
rUCKY, Paducah, Ky 





OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
especially. Get delivered prices, C arload s. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, . a 





DOLLARS PAID for old postage stamps on 
ter used before 1875. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
ghtwood, Mass. 





aeiees rIVE PRINTING! Write FRANK 
1. *RESS, Milford, N. H, 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





REAL ESTATE 

















FEW CHOICE « ligreed bloodhound 
pups Phe und you otten wished tor, 
strongest scented hound m= existence, suitable 
for y £ ra | ters, | diggers, tree- 
he wler Few n a yneticks, 6 months 
ok! € pointer, ‘ 1, not gushy. 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon. N. Y. 

THOROBRED COLLIE PUPS. Male, payed 
fe Ie Al ge ARCADIA FARM, Bally, 
Pa 

4 FIVE DOLLAR CHECK mailed W. Ww. 

vt oO ns » N. Y., will buy a Shep- 
herd puy ; ‘ k a trained dog. Some start 
ed, $20. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. ¥ 

Sie ' : id's Pal. 

SALE, trade sette 5 Major Kid's I 
Pups Want guns LUTHER FALKEY, 
Ph ‘ Y 

WHITE COLLIES Open and bred femaien, 
ene stud and 4 le Bigness Bol 
at 1, $10 i \R it I WIXOM, ‘Trumans 
burg, N. Y. 





FOR ALI Ral 





























INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA —— 
Write for book on seperate, Truck, cor: 
fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. 

( ‘“OMME RCE, Thomasville, Ga. 





2 FINE LARGE PRODU gb FARMS— 
Extraordinary land, buildings, ter and trees. 
Want to retire. EL BE RT MIL LER, Owner, 
Valatie, N. Y 





GOOD FARM FOR SALE, 164 acres, ten 
miles from Hudson, N. Y. Write for description 
ind pictures. H. SMITH, Ancram, N. Y. 





442 ACRES, 40 cultivated, growing timber. 
Bus to school. Improvements, $6,500. G. W. 
ILARRELSON, Andrews, S. C., Rt 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
and Berry Plants for September and October 
plants. Hollyhock, Oriental Poppy, Anemone, 
Foxglove, Bleeding Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy 
Scabiosa, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Hardy Lark- 
pur, Canterbury Bells, Tiger Lily, Sweet Will- 













































































HAMBER OF 


























rioNal = 
eha Ke N rl : \ iam, Blue Bells, and 75 other varieties of per- 
CHANGE, Skan care Tn nnial flower plants, all perfectly hardy, living 
TTPS oP sep Registered live} ° itdoors duri ing weiter. Also Strawberry, Rasp- 
’ col LIF PUI he ve . NINE , Rk ENNELS berry, Blackbe rry, Gr: ape, Gooseberry, Currant, 
ore ss a Vi Asparagus plants; Roses, Shrubs, Pansies, Hedge 
» I Tice ants, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. Catalogue 
fre _ HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS N. ¥ 
; "| | STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Progressive, Ever- 
Cc HIX C.0.D. White, B Town, Buff Leghorns; | hearing, good strong plants, $2.50 per hundred. 
A: 100-$8 Re arred, White Rocks; | eo 1. Al "BERTSON, Hope. N 
Black ™M nor . 4 0. Mixec d $8.00. CAPPER 
HATCHERY, Elgin, Iowa SHEEP 
cui S. C. Buff Leghorns, $8-100; Bar 
red R Reds, $10-100; White Rock $10-100 REG ISTE RED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams, 
light i, $3 ; heavy, $9-100 All No. 1 by 250 Ib og rted Buttar ram. Also ewes. 
of Free Range Stock. 1 add i if less than 100] FRED VAN VLEET & SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 
lot ] live del ry guaranteed Circular 
fr JACOB Nit 10 ND, MecAlisterville, Pa., FOR SALE—Choice’ Registered Southdown 
LB \ ram lambs, also one aged ram. A. C. BENTLEY, 
- Berlin, N. Y. 
BABY CHICKS—Prices are for lots of a 50 
0. $10; ite - 
qnd 100 chicks: Res, $3, $5.50, S105 OO, SITUATIONS WANTED 
a1 1° $2.50, $4.50 $8.00; light : 
$ eee at Pree ranwe, 100% | . AMERICAN WIDOW with small child de- 
os “Cease OC. & LAU! Re ‘McAlis- | Sites position as housekeeper for bachelor, wid- 
a rw a ower or in motherless home. State wages in first 
ter letter. Small wages and good home for both 
———_—— desired. WIDOW, Box 385 clo American AG- 
FARM IMPLEMENTS RICULTURIST 
RICHIE MAN Corn glarvester, poor man's SWINE 
- vith Bundle tying attachm. + 
l res of harvester Box REGISTERED Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
S j Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs, Bred Sows, 
= = Service Boars. Collie puppies. P. HAMILTON, 
——_— —— Coch ville Pa 
HELP WANTED 
- ; WOMEN’S WANTS 
( t'} ! ] t 
v 11 = >t ! . P ATCHWORK., Send fifteen cents for house- 
‘ ’ n First : 1 package, bright new calicoes and_percales. 
y ) oe "y Your ney'’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
yeas ane COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
CLEARVIEW FARMS, But ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE from manu- 
| f r at bargain Samples free. H. A. 
ee . . iB “AR F LETT, Harmony, Maine. 
) \\ 
P ; | BARREL LOTS Slis ghtly Damaged Crockery, 
! er Hotel Chit 1 re, ( ki ware Glassware, ctc. 
= . ed direct from F onsumer. Write 
BOX 38 for | iE. SWASEY & COMPANY, 
A p 
, tell SWITCHES, ete. B klet. EVA MACK, 15 
' 1AU, JR., | c, Canton, N 
1 1] » % } wuimeatie ma 
— LL: ° 
HONEY An Ad This Size 
Will l 
CLAFONY OUALITY BUCE WHE ah Help Sell Your 
HONEY. 33 pstpail thie zone; 60 SURPLUS STOCK 
FOOTE, Delat New York i: 
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(Continued from page 1) 


make the development, and furthermore 
confusion has increased in the minds of 
the people as to what was really involved 
due to the attempts at intervals to solve 
the problem by application of political 
practices rather than by the application of 
economic principles. 

The present Water Power Law in the 
State of New York, which was enacted 
in 1921, provides for the leasing of water 
power sites in which the State has an in- 
terest and applications from two corpora- 
tions are now pending before the New 
York Water Power Commission for the 
development of power on the St. Lawrence 
river. 

Quite recently I submitted a report to 
the Commission on these applications and 
recommended that in order to properly 
safeguard the interests of the State and 
of the people the following general pro- 
visions should be embodied in any license 
granted which permitted of the develop- 
ment. 


Suggested Provisions 

1—The license period should not exceed 
fifty years and a definite term of not 
more than three years should be allowed 
within which the licensee must obtain con- 
sents from all other govermental agencies 
to proceed with the development. Failure 
to obtain consents within that time would 
exact a renewal of the license on the part 
of the State. It must be kept in mind that 
any development of the St. Lawrence river 
must be along lines approved not only by 
the State of New York but also by the 
Province of Ontario, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the United States Government 
and the International Joint Commission. 

2—The license fee to be payable on 
completion of the project but not later 
than five years from the date when full 
authority to begin construction is granted. 

3—Inspection by the State during con- 
struction to make certain that the project 
is built in accordance with the conditions 
of the license and to make ascertainable 
the actual cost. The expense of such 
action of the State to be paid by the 
licensee. 

4—The licensee to post a faithful per- 
formance bond of $10,000,000 to carry out 
construction in accordance with the terms 
of the license. 

5—On the final completion of the pro- 
ject the State reserves the right to pur- 
chase at cost plus fifteen per cent. or at 
any time during the license period on five 
years notice at cost, less amount set aside 
for amortization, plus fifteen per cent. 

6—Guarantece that transmission lines 
will be provided by the licensee to insure 
general distribution of St. Lawrence cur- 
rent throughout the State of New York. 

7—Full authority by the Public Service 
Commission to fix rates at which current 
is sold, municipalities to be given 
preference. 

8—The license fee to be adjusted at the 
end of five years and thereafter at ten 
year periods. 

g—At the end of fifty years, if the State 
has not taken over the project, all prop- 
erty, dams, power houses, machinery, lands 
and riparian rights on this side of the in- 
ternational boundary revert to the people 
without cost or expense, a quit claim deed 
to be immediately executed and filed to 
carry this into effect. 

10—The payment of an annual license 
fee, including both State and Federal, 
the sum of $2.50 per year per horse power 
of output. 


Would Provide Good Return 


Considering the license fee that would 
be paid into the State treasury, the taxes 
to be paid to the State, county and locality 
on taxable property created by the de- 
velopment, and the equity which the people 
would gain each year in ownership, the re- 
turn would be substantially $5,000,000 per 
year. 

Statistics show that in New England 
every dollar expended in the building of 
hydro-electric power plants has been 
matched by the expenditure of eight dol- 


lars for industries. Should industrial de- 
velopment follow the development of 
hydro-electric power in northern New 
York to the same extent that it has in 
New England, there would result an exe 
penditure of nearly a billion dollars in 
industrial projects on our side of the in- 
ternational boundary. 

The benefits from this one million horse 
power produced from the waters of the St. 
Lawrence river and which would be availe 
able not only in the factory and in the 
home, but for the many varied uses to 
which it could be put on the farms, should 
not be underestimated, to say nothing of 
the benefits which the State and the peo- 
ple as a whole would secure from the 
great industrial expansion that can reae 
sonably be expected to follow the develop- 
ment of this great natural resource. 


New York No Longer First 


The last report of the United States 
Geological Survey which has been made 
public shows that for the first time New 
York State is outranked by another state 
in the development of water power. This 
report indicates that on January 1, 1926 
in the State of California the installed 
capacity of machinery in hydro-electric 
plants was 1,834,980 horse power, while 
in New York State it was shown to be 
1,750,391 horse power. 

The desirability of developing our 
natural resources precludes controversy. 
The course to pursue is the adoption withe 
out further delay of a practical develope 
ment and in so doing preserve for the 
people their inalienable rights of ownere 
ship and control. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 14) 


Moultrie began to wonder had the Gove 
ernor’s mind given way under the strain 
of the last few weeks, whether these were 
not the ravings of a madman’s nightmare. 

‘The only evidence before them was that 
of your proposal itself, and of the fears 
you manifested,’ he answered, very quietly. 
‘From the one and the other what could 
they conclude but what they did. They 
were without this explanation . . this hali« 
explanation which you have given me.’ 

‘Half-explanation ?’ cried Rutledge. Aye, 
aye, you must have it all, all to the last 
drop, before you'll help me. Very well, 
you shall have it. But, I warn you, both 
of you, that if a word of it leaks out, if 
this thing should miscarry through indis- 
cretion, your heads shall pay for it. Lis- 
ten, then. Just now, Moultrie, you implied 
that in military matters I am .no better 
than a fool and a muddler. If I had kept 
to civil affairs, and left General Lin- 
coln to control the army of the South, he 
would not now be idling in Georgia, and 
we should not now be in ‘is position. His 
army would be with us here, and, daunted 
by superior forces, Prevost would have 
been compelled to hold back from Charles 
Town, would never have attempted its 
reduction. Very true! Very true! But 
Lincoln is not idling in Georgia. He is 
not in Georgia at all, as you and as Pre- 
vost, to his undoing, suppose him. He 
should be now between Coosohatchie and 
the Ashley with all his forces.’ 

To Moultrie this was a blow between 
the eyes. 

‘God of Heaven!’ he cried. 
you know that?’ 

‘How?’ The dark eyes gleamed. ‘Be- 
cause that is what was concerted between 
him and me at Orangeburg. His expedi- 
tion into Georgia was a feint to lure Pre- 
vost to destruction. His orders were te 
march down the right bank of the Savan- 
nah, as if to capture the defenceless capital 
of Georgia, to reap an easy, empty victory. 
3ut at Purysburg he was to cross again, 
and follow Prevost, so as to keep within 
a two day’s march of him. Before tos 
morrow dawns he will be here, and Pres 
vost will be burgoyned. Now do yot 
understand at last?’ 

(To Be Continued) 


‘How do 
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Service 


Bureau 


Where to Get Trees ior Renorestration 


INCE the recent legislation has been 
passed which provides for the tax- 
ing of land used for reforestration on 
land value only until such time as the 
timber is harvested, we have received many 
inquiries concerning the details of this 
law and about the methods of getting 
trees for reforestration. The Conserva- 
tion Commission in the State of New York 
operates three nurseries where seedlings 
are grown. One is at Saratoga Springs, 
one at Lowville and one at Lake Clear 
Junction. Shipments of trees from these 
nurseries are made either during the fall 
or Spring. The iall shipments are made 
in September and October. 

Order blanks can be secured from the 
Conservation Commission at Albany or 
from the County farm Bureau Agents. 
Orders for trees may be sent ai any time. 
They are filed as they are received by the 
Conservation Commission. The bills are 
not sent until shortly before the trees are 
shipped. 

The order blank contains certain regula- 
tions which are agreed to by the person 
ordering trees. The bill is supposed to be 
paid within ten days after it is received 
and the trees are to be planted solely for 
reforesting purposes. They are to be 
planted in New York State and not to be 
resold for a profit. The person ordering 
them agrees to make reasonable reports, 
but the Conservation Commission asually 
asks for reports only once in_ several 
years. They also agree to return the 
empty crate to the express office or to pay 
for them 


Prices for Seedlings and Transplants 


The trees are usually planted about six 
feet apart each way which requires about 
1240 trees to plant an acre. The price for 
most varieties of seedlings is $2.00 per 
thousand. These seedling trees are about 
the length of a lead pencil. The trans- 
plants are priced at $4.00 per thousand. 
They are about :.e diameter of a lead 
pencil and range from three to eight inches 
high. No order is accepted for less than 
1000 trees and on orders of less than 5000 
an extra charge of $1.00 is made to pay 
for the extra overhead on such a small 
order. These prices are F. O. B. the 
nursery. 

Trees for reforesting public owned land, 
namely land owned by the State, town, 
county, school district or municipality are 
furnished free of charge. There is also 
what is known as a free tree law. This 
provides that the owner of land may get 
trees free but in order to do so must sign 
an agreement which is recorded at the 
county clerk’s office. The agreement pro- 
vides that none of the trees shali be kept 
accept in accordance with the regulations 
of the Conservation Commission. 

There are approximately 4-million acres 
of land in New York State which is not 
suited for farms and which is a liability 
rather than an asset to its owners. It 
requires a long time for a timber crop 
to become marketable and in the past much 
reforesting has been discouraged because 
of the fact that taxes were likely to con- 
sume most of the profit before the trees 
were ready for market. 

The Conservation Commission  pub- 
lishes Bulletin 2 on reforesting which con- 
tains valuable information for anyone who 
contemplates the purchase of trees or re- 
forestration of land. 


More Home Work Schemes 
Afloat 


N spite of all that has been said about 
companies advertising homework, we 
are still receiving a veritable flood of in- 
quiries concerning dress and apron com- 
panies in different cities in the east. One 
concern is located in Amsterdam, another 
in New York City, while another is in 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. Irrespective 
of where they are located, the plan is just 
the same. They charge the nominal fee 
Of one dollar for materials which repre- 


sent a sample outfit. At the same time, 
ii a person agrees to do their work they 
promise a return of from $5.00 to $6.00 
a dozen for house dresses. 

In the first place, the pay for this home 
work is ridiculously low. It seems pre- 
posterous that a company should offer a 
woman as little as soc for making a house- 
dress, exacting needlework that is bound 
to tax the eyesighi. Fifty cents per gar- 
ment is a sweat shop wage. There is an- 
other factor to take into consideration 
that makes this proposition not worthy of 
anyone’s confidence. When dresses are 
returned to the main office of the company 
they are closely examined and freely 
criticized. Every possible ruse is used to 
belittle the workmanshig of the woman 
back in the country, which naturally war- 
rants lower pay. Some women may be 
experiencing _ satisfactory relationships 
with these companies, but it is our ex- 
perience that the average person gets 
little or even no‘ returns and that usually 
the plan ends in a most disagreeable con- 
troversy. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST does not en- 
dorse any plans ot this Kind. 





Save Your Dollar 


Can you give me any information In re- 
gard to the Eller Company Specialists in 
Home Industries? 

1 have written them for home work. They 
write to send them a dollar. Wondered if i 
sent the dollar if they would give me work 
to do. Hope you can give me information. 

UR advice is to have nothing what- 

ever to do with the Eller Company. 
With the dollar you send them they will 
not supply you with work to be done at 
home but will simply send you a list of 
firms who are supposed to offer this sort 
of work. We do not feel that this in- 
formation is worth a dollar for you then 
have no way of finding out the reliability 
of the firms listed and in all probability 
would be called upon to invest an addi- 
tional amount upon writing to any firm 
listed before you could start work. 

We have investigated any number of 
firms offering such work to be done at 
home, but so far we have never foutid 
one whom we could safely recommend to 


our readers. 





Butter and Egg House Fails 


HE commission house of J. Neuge- 

boren & Sons, of 19 Harrison St., 
New York City, has gone into the hands 
of a receiver. It is said that this firm 
failed for about $90,000. 

The New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets has announced that all 
shippers who have any liens or claims 
against this company should communicate 
with the Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets at Albany immediately. Several pro- 
tested checks have been sent to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and these have been turned 
over to the Department, in order that they 
may be handled with the rest of the 


business. 





What Our Readers Say About 
Our Travel Accident Insur- 


ance Policy 
“) have intended to write you before and 
thank you for the prompt attention you 
gave in regard to payment of $130 on accl- 
dent policy in the North American Accl- 
dent Insurance Co. 1! am thinking of tak- 
ing out another policy for $10 per year, 
and receive more disability benefit."—C. P. 
¥. 


Baxter, Portiand, N 
* * 


“| am in receipt of your letter with check 
enclosed from the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. The policy was 
issued to me May 18, 1926. On June 2, |! 
was involved in an automobile accident 
which totally disabled me for the perlod 
from June 2 to July 2. On July 2, | filed 
a claim with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company and on July .20th, 1 
received their check for $42.86, payment In 
full for the time of my disability. The 
company treated me very nicely in all res- 
pects and |! consider the price paid for the 
protection is money well Invested. Thank- 
ing you, the American Agriculturist, the 
North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany and particularly Mr. Charlies Smith, 
acting agent for American Agriculturist for 
it was through him that I! received this pro- 
tection.’""—Matt Tracy, Alpine, N. Y. 
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Round dollars 


for farm products 


The prosperity of farmers is as much dependent upon their ac- 
cessibility to large markets as upon the quality and quantity of 


their products. 


Accessibility to markets is determined by the time it takes to 
carry products from the farm to the markets. 


Farmers in the regions served by the New York Central Lines, 
although many are far removed from the great city markets, 
have the advantage of fast and dependable service to the most 


thickly populated region in the United States. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo—eight of the eleven ranking cities in the country 
—are served by the New York Central Lines. More than fifty 
million people are in this territory. 


With the constant progress in the efficiency of New York Cen- 





——— 


NEW YORK 






tral service, farmers near its lines are assured 
of good round dollars for their products. 





Acca 






New 


ork Central Lines' 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chi » a. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 


68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 








dings, etc. Permanent, easy 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICE 
e own our own sheet mills and manutnstens the 
O a o ce to Gide with 
° oofs are weather-proof, 
tning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today! Get our low 
FR EE. troney tec ‘beree sucky? 
. uali: 
lasting satisfaction. for 


SAMPLES & Roofing Book No. 162, or for 


arage 
ResingBeck eres are.o 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














FOR 50 YEARS 


“BEAN 
MES STERS 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Mr. Breeder! 


Who Reads Your 
Advertising ? 


UMBERS alone do not tell the 

whole story when talking circu- 
lation. “WHO READS THE PA. 
PER” is as important as “HOW 
MANY?” The 140,000 readers of 
the American Agriculturist are busi- 
ness farmers, breeding purebred 
livestock as a business proposition. 
You can locate new buyers by ad- 
vertising your stock in the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Read by the Men 
You Want to Reach 


For ratés and particulars write 


H. W. BALDWIN 
Livestock Mgr. 
American Agriculturist 
Danielson, Conn. 
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$Q 75 NEW STAR SIX 
Five Passenger Standard Sedan— 
4 wide doors, headroom, legroom; 


bronze green lacquer finish. 
black moulding, gold stripe, 


HAYES-HUNT BODY 





New Star Six 


CHASSIS. « « «+ $650 
TOURING ..« .- 725 
COUPE . « « -« 820 
COACH. . « « 880 
DE LUXE SPOR 

ROADSTER ° 910 
SEDAN . «+ « -« 975 
LANDAU . 8 995 
ComPOUND FLEETRUCK 


TON CHASSIS 975 


Improved Star Four 


MITT New body lines, new 
COM. CHASSIS . . $470 ae 


Nt 
, colors, new mechan- 


CONV. ROADSTER . 550 

TOURING « « « 550 i i 

COuRE. 3 23 ef ical refinements. 
COACH . + - + 695 See the nearest Star 


SEDAN ss — >. 795 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
HAYES -HUNT 


Car dealer for details. 


HE engineers responsible for the Im- 

proved Star Four and New Star Six have one 
short and definite command — “Advance the 
science of low-cost transportation”. And in 
their development work they have taken the 
only certain way to lasting economy—i.e. by 
holding fast to fundamental principles, elim- 
inating the unnecessary, and putting the high- 


DURANT MOTORS, INC. est quality of materials and workmanship in 
ag bn ty gee vital parts. Just how well they have succeeded 
is proven by the results of the Annual Economy 
General Sales Department e e e 

1819 Broadway run from Los Angeles to Yosemite, in which 

New . 
a both the Improved Star Four and New Star Six 

Pla oe . - * . * @ 

a. won first prize in their respective divisions. 
Oakland, Cal, Toronto, Ont. And now, with additional improvements and 
a a ee refinements Star Cars are more than ever 
aay we be ee the world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar value. 





. MORE POWER ana SUPERIOR QUALITY 








a 





